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REVIEW. 


Peter's Letrers to nis Kinsrouk, to which is added a Post« 
cript, addressed to Samuel T Coleridge, Esqr. Second A- 
merican edition, New-York, printed by James and John 
Harper, No. 138, Fulton Street, for E SPUYORIRCK, Colins 
& Co, Collins and Hannay, S. Campbell & Son, and G. 
Long. 1820.” Svo, pp, 520. 


Tuts is a very amusing book of.a very amusing kind. Of 
all subjects, those, which are here intreduced, are best cal- 
culated to excite our curiosity, and to gratify, our taste for 
an elegant species of social and literary gossip. We are, 
or at least appear to be, let into the the closet of life and 
character, and are enabled to see men and things stripped 
of their disguises. We have scarcely ever been more en- 
tertained with any work than with this of Peter, and must 
acknowledge ourselves to be indebted to him for a high de- 
gree of enjoyment through many a delighted hour. He 
treats of a great variety of subjects in Scotland, and just 
such as we would have selected for him, had we been called 
on beforehand to name the sort of production to which he 
should devote his talents. He brings to our attention the 
most interesting personages of the country, and in the most 
interesting attitudes, whether in public or in private life, 
He makes us familiarly acquainted with the literary, profes- 
sional, and religious condition of the best part of Scotch so- 
_eiety. He turns often to the same characters, but always 
with a new interest. He pours out a full and copious 
stream of thought, observation, criticism, and good feeling, 
denis seems to be inexhaustible. He is remar kably graphic- 

}, and compels us, as much as any writer w¢ heave ever read, 
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io look at objects through his own glasses, and with his own 
sympathies. He places us precisely where he chooses to have 
the landscape seen under the relations, and in the perspec- 
tive, thathis purpose requires. We quarrel with him indeed 
sometimes for his diminutions and amplifications, his trans- 
positions, and his excessive colours, but so much skill is 
shown throughout, that we easily forget the censures which 
we intended to treasure up and pronounce. We are not, 
we confess, likely to become converts to his craniology, or 
to any of the fancies which Gall and Spurzheim have sported 
upon the “bumps” of the skull. We may be very dull as well 
as very heretical upon this subject, but we cannot offer our- 
selves for admission to the fellowship of this wizard church 
of German philosophers built upon the os frontis and os occt- 
pitis. Making pigeon holes of the brain to receive the dif- 
ferent faculties of the mind, according to the arrangement 
of anattorney’s papers, is too trifling an occupation foraman 
of Peter’s talents. He has, however, rendered this system 
more agreeable, asa play of fancy, than we had anticipated 
from any writer. The heads, which he describes, belong- 
ing to persons, whose characters and peculiarities he well 
knew, answer an excellent purpose for amusing illustration, 
and for a novel course of critical remark upon cele- 
brated individuals. We are not even sure, that we wish the 
craniological part of the book absent, notwithstanding the 
extravagance of the principles, upon which itrests. Indeed, 
we could not spare this portion of Peter’s speculations so 
well as some others, and think his book would be less perfect 
without it. Were a man to be serious in this theory, we 
should think him crack-brained; but he may sport with it 
as well as with any other absurdity. "That this was the in- 
tention of Peter, we are willing to believe, if he or the read- 
er pleases. Provided we have room, we may hereafter 
make some extraets from the book to show how such a sub- 
ject may be managed by a skilful hand. 

These letters are said to be written by Mr. Locxnarrt, a 
young man of the bar with whom Dr. Morris became ac- 
quainted at a dinner given by Mr. Gillies. (p, 407.) We 
have no means, but from the work, of knowing how far 
this suggestion is worthy of being received as true. There 
is nothing conclusive against it in the notice taken of this 
young gentleman. On the contrary, several circumstances 
easily lead us to believe that the notice is intended as a 
blind to assist the concealment of the incognitus. Mr. Lock- 
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hart 1s an Oxonian, very fond of the study of languages, ad- 
ding the modern to the ancient, having strong partialities to 
English literature as distinguished from Scotch, a writer in 
Blackwood’s Magazine, a satyrist, an avowed critic and (in 
some respects) enemy of the Edinburgh Review, and well 
acquainted with the scenes and persons described by Dr. 
Morris. To all these points Peter answers extremely well, 
and shows too familiar an acquaintance with Edinburgh and 
the vicinity to permit us to consider him merely as a travel- 
ler on a visit to the northern metropolis. We are entirely 
satisfied that any man, who will give us as good a book, 
shall have the privilege of writing much more about him- 
self as a blind, than Mr. Lockhart has done. We are not 
afraid of the consequences of this permission or practice, 
which some persons predict and dread. Fastidiousness 
would deprive us of much pleasure, as well as of much in- 
struction, by forbidding the authors of Journals and Letters 
to say any thing about their contemporaries and neighbours. 
Peter has fairly defended himself in his Postscript against 
the objections and cavils which have been employed to 
criminate him. He has generally spoken well of the per- 
sons, whom he has introduced, although he ascribes to them 
very different kinds and degrees of talents, attainments, 
and virtues. The particular visits are probably invented 
for the purpose of describing society, and are founded upon 
his previous intercourse with the persons and their fami- 
lies. It is to us immaterial, however, whether the visits 
were made, or not. All that we want is to have them faith- 
fully descriptive of the persons, places, and manners. IE 
is a lively mode of embodying one’s knowledge and opin- 
ions for public use. Attention is arrested by it, and nothing 
escapes the notice of the reader. We rise from Peter’s 
book with a conviction that we are intimately acquainted 
with every scene, place, person, street, house, drawing 
room, dress, and action mentioned. We seem to have spent 
a year in Edinburgh and Glasgow, and to have visited all 
the principal families of the country, and to have convers- 
ed freely and confidentially with all the poets, orators, 
lawyers, lecturers, clergymen, wits, belles, and blue stock- 
ings, to be found in these cities. We sympathize with W— 
in his tory-prejudices, and half prefer the old town to the 
new. We are desirous of jumping into the shadrydan, and 
of submitting ourselves to the discretion of “scrub.” We 
are present at Burns’s Dinner, hear the songs, drink the 
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foas‘s, and enter into all the feclings of Hogg and Wilsors 
We attend the courts, and are d Jighted with the acumen 
of Clerk, the elegance of Cranstoun, the fertility of J>firey, 
and the pathos of Cockburn. We go to the churches, and 
tremble under the boldness of Moncrief, yield to the good 
sense and ingenuity of Inglis, abandon our disguises under 
the penetration and plainness ‘of Thompson, are delighted 
and refined by the sentimental addresses of Alison, and are 
warmed and elevated by the enthusiasm and piety of Chal- 
mers. We enter the picture gallery of Allan, and every 
painting becomes a scene of real life. We are made to 
fee] the extent and efficacy of Coustable’s system of busi- 
ness, are interested in the more animated and ambitious 
exertions of Blackw ood, and have our eves and ears filled 
with elegance and gossip at the shop of Manners and Mil- 
fer. Our eyes suffer under the dazzling brilliancy of the 
gas light of the theatre, and we join in reprobating the 
taste that makes the audience and the actors equally con- 
spicuous. Under the hand of Peter, all subjects glow with 
fife and interest. Whatever topic he may select, it is found 
to be full of instruction and amusement. Few writers in- 
terweave useful remarks, even with words of levity, more. 
successfully than he does. 

Educated, in England, but having settled himself in Scot- 
Tand, Mr Lockhart is peculiarly qualified to observe accu- 
rately, and describe closely, w hatever peculiarities he may 
have discovered in any department of Scotch character, man- 
ners, learning, taste, laws, institutions, religion, and morals. 
A native would pass over a multitude of subjects, without 
discerning their distinctive features, which a stran.zer 
would feel powerfully, and exhibit analytically. And yet a 
stranger, making only a visit, would not be able to observe 
minutely enough, and under a suflicient variety of circum- 
stances, to jt age | fairly of the whole. An E: eli! hman well 
educated, and establishing himself as a esident in Edin- 
burgh,is best qualified to understand and exhibit Scotch char- 
acter and society. Dr. Morris is a candid observer in the 
main, and the spirit of kindness and apology, in regard to 
the errors and peculiarities of persons, pre vails j in his book. 
When certain subjects, however, and certain individuals, 
arise, he loses his candor, in some degree his temper, and 
of course his fidelity in describing them. He is doubtless 
one of the P! ‘incipal supporter rs of Blackwood’s Magazine, 
and hates the Edinburgh Review, to which he is pratessed- 
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lv an antagonist writer. He thinks that he sees determin- 
ed and calculating infidelity in the articles of Jetirey and 
his friends, where we see none, and where we acknowledge 
no cause of alarm. He cannot do justice to the talents of 
the whigs of Scotland,; particularly the young whigs, 
nor to the lear ning and philosophy of the metaphysi- 
clans of that country. At the same time, his portraits of 
Scotchmen are, upon the whole, very flatiering .and highly 
colored. We do not wish him to say more in their praise, 
but we want a little more judgment and discretion in cer- 
tain parts, and in regard to certain persons. He sympathi- 
zes too much with the Quarterly Review, and is unwarrant- 
ably censorious of its great and victorious competitor in 
the North. The tone of moral feeling, however, and the 
tendency of his Letters, must be allowed to be good, and 
even excellent. No writer has unfolded more happily some 
of the finest and noblest sentimen‘s of our nature, nor 
ointed out more truly the chilling and debasing influence 
of habitual skepticism. He is analytical and acute, copious 
and free, various and graphical. He describes character 
admirably, and paints natural scenery in living colors. He 
is peculiarly happy in the selection. of epithets, and is al- 
most the only author who has made us take a deep interest 
in an account of pictures. This part usually of travellers 
and amateurs is exceedingly dull, and would be much bet- 
ter tobe omitted. But no reader of Dr. Morris would miss, 
for any consideration, the visit to Mr. Ailan. The Letters 
are no doubt quite unequally written, and compactness 
does not belong to the style of any of them. They are so 
well written, howev er, taken as a whole, that we have little 
pleasure in dwelling on the faults of the style. ‘The work 
is chiefly employed ‘about particulars, but introduces a vari- 
ety of general reflections which have the greatest interest 
and use. The particuiars too are so given, that they lead 
the reader to general reflections when the writer does not 
follow them out in form. Good principles, in this way, pro- 
duce a powerful impression upon our minds, when we 
have no suspicion of the manner in which the end is ac- 
complished. 
Peter must be a man of diversified learning; he must 


~have travelled considerably; he must have observed keenly; 


and is well fitted to comment on lifeand manners. His as- 
sumed character is well sustained, and gives him fair op- 
portunities to say many excellent things, and to introduce 
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many interesting anecdotes, that he could not have men- 
tioned in propria persona. We think very little of the ob- 
jections, which we have heard made to his high coloring, 
and what is called his extravagance. Such readers do not 
appear to us to enter into the real spirit of the book. Eve- 
ry man, at all acquainted with the world, understands at 
once the allowances which are to be made, and which were 
intended. We should as soon think of objecting to wit, hu- 
mour, and character-painting, in conversation, because of 
their vivacity and glow, as to Peter’s Letters for the same 
qualities. The author has succeeded in what he meant, the 
production of a work which every one should read, over 
which no one should sleep, and by which every one may be 
instructed. 

We come now to the particulars, which we have placed 
upon our notes, in the perusal of the Letters, and shall 
give extracts upon a variety of subjects. 

We were surprised to find that a trial of strength in leap- 
ing is still a practice in Scotland among gentlemen collect- 
ed by an invitation to dinner, and that even quite old men 
join in this sport. 

“We were joined toward six o’clock by professors Playfair and Lesslie, 
and one or two young advocates, who had walked out with them. Then 
eame R Morehead, whom you remember at Balliol, a relation and in- 
timate friend of Jeffrey’s. He and the celebrated orator Alison officiate 
towether in one of the Episcopalian chapels in Edinburgh. Although we 
never knew each other at Oxford, yet we immediately recognized each 
other’s old High-Street faces, and began to claim a sort of acquaintance 
on that score, as ail Oxonian contemporaries, I believe, are accustomed to 
do, when they meet at a distance from their alma mater. There were 
several other gentlemen, mostly of grave years, so that I was not a little 
astonished, when somebody proposed atrial of strength in leaping. Nor 
was my astonishment at all diminished, when Mr. Playfair began to throw 
off his coat and waistcoat, and to prepare himself for taking his part in the 
contest. When he did somuch, I could have no apology, so I also strip- 
ped; and, indeed, the whole party did the same, except Jeffrey alone, 
who was dressed in a short green jacket, with scarcely any skirts, and, 
therefore, seemed to consider himself as already sufficiently ‘accinctus 
fudo.’ 

“f used to be a good leaper in my day—witness the thousands of times 
I have beat you in the Port Meadow, and elsewhere—but I cut a very poor 
figure among these sinewy Caledonians. With the exception of Lesslie,, 
they all jumped wonderfully; and Jeffrey was quite miraculous, consider- 
ing his brevity of stride. But the greatest wonder of the whole was Mr. 
Playfair, He alsoisashort man, and he cannot be less than seventy, yet 
be tuok his stand with the assurance of an athletic, and positively beat ev- 
ery one of us, at least half a heel’s breadth. I was quite thunder. 
etruck, never having heard the least hint of his being so great a geometri- 
cian—in this sense of the word: I was, however, I must own, agreeably 
surprised by sucha buoyant spirit and muscular strength in so venerable 
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an old gentleman, and could not forbear from complimenting him on his re- 
vival of the ancient peripatetic ideas, about the necessity of cultivating 
the external as well as the internal energies, and of mixing the activity of 
the practical with that of the contemplative life.” (p, 39.) 


Peter met an old Oxonian friend in Edinburgh, whose a- 
miable qualities and prejydices form an interesting mixture, 
and afford an opportunity for the following fine portrait. 


“William W—— is a pale-faced, grave-looking thin gentlemen, of for~ 
ty years old, or thereby. He has astoop in his gait, and walks with his 
toes in; but his limbs seem full of sinew, and he is of a seemly breadth a- 
cross the back. Heusesto weara hat of singular broad brim, like a Quas 
ker, for the convenience of shadow to his eyes, which are weak, though 
piercing. These he further comforts and assists by means of a pair of 
spectacles, of the pure crystalline in winter, “but throughout the sunny 
portion of the year,” green. His nose is turned up somewhat at the 
point, asit were disdainfully. His lips would be altogether indiscernible, 
but for the line of their division; and can call up in no mind (unless, pers 
chance, on the principle of contrast) any phantasy either of cherry or 
rosebud, to say nothing about bees. This yellow visage of his, with 
his close firm lips, and his grey eyes shining through his spectacles, as 
through a burning-glass, more brightly—the black beard not over diligent- 
ly shorn—all lurking under the projecting shadow of that strange brim, 
compose such a physiognomy, as one would less wonder to meet with in 
Valladolid, than in Edinburgh. It is plain, yetnotugly. It is monastic, 
yetit is notanchoretic. It is bitter and yet it wants not gleams of sheer 
good humour. In short, it belongs, and only could belong, to the ner- 
yous, irritable, enthusiastic, sarcastic William W The years which 
had passed since our parting, had exaggerated the lines of this counte- 
nance, and entirely removed every vestige of its bloom. But the fea. 
tures were too marked to have undergone any essential alteration; and 
after dinner, when some half a dozen bumpers of claret had somewhat 
smoothed its asperities, I could almost have fancied myself to be once 
more transported back to the common-room of Trinity or Jesus.” (pp, 18, 
19.) 


We are much pleased with W throughout. His 
faults and weaknesses take nothing from our good feelings 
toward him. We are in love with his honesty, with his at- 
tachment tothe Old Town, and with his unbending fidelity 
to his principles and convictions. We are not sure that we 
should not quarrel with him in real life, and living in the 
same place, but however disagreeable he might be found 
under such circumstances, we like him not a little in the 
book, where nothing clashes with our own prejudices, and 
no attack can be made upon our ewn peace. 

The appearance of the Scotch people at church, as it ig 
given in the following extract, is well calculated to let us in- 

to the religious character of this critical and discerning na- 
tion. ‘The author must have attended closely to the subject 
io define so well. 


“What the Scottish physiognomists are used to talk of, with the high- 
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est satisfaction, is the ‘el of superior intelligence stamped on ‘he faces of 
their countrymen of the lower orders of society; and indeed there is no 
question, a Scottish ‘bi sant, with his long dry visage, his sharp prominent 
cheek bones, his gre y twinkling eyes, a “od peak ed chin, would seem avé- 
ry Argus, if set up close beside the sleek and ponderous chubbiness of a 


Gloucestershire farmer—to say nothin ng of the smarter and ruddier oili- 


ness of some of our country folks. Ago the natter of a mere acute- 
ness, however, I think I have secn faces Yn Yorkshire, at least a match for 
any thing to be founa farther north. But the mere shrewdness of the 
Scotch peasant’s face, is only one part of its expression; it has other 
things, | should imagine, even more peculiarly coaracteristic. 

“The best place to study their faces in is the kirk; itis there that the 
sharpness of their discernment is most vehemently expressed in every 
line—for thev are all critics of the sermon, and even of the prayers; but 
it is there also that this sharpness of feature is ree frequently scen to 
melt away before emotions of a nobler ordcr, which are no less peculiar- 
ly, though far less pertinently theirs. It is tome a very interesting thing 
to witness the struggle that seems to be perpetually going on betwe en 
the sarcastic and reverential clements of their disposition—how bitterly 
they seem to rejoice in their own strength, when they espy, or think they 
espy, some chink in the armour of their preacher’s reasoning; and then 
with what sudden humility they appear to bow themselves into the dust, 
before some single solitary gleam of warm affectivuate eloquence—the 
oily weapon they have no power toresist. If I mistake not, it is in this 
mixture of sheerspeculative and active hard-headedness, with the capa- 
city of so much lofty enthusiasm concerning things intangible, that we 
must seck for the true differential quality of the Scottish peasants.” (p, 27.) 


The remarks upon Goethe, and the portrait of Jeffrey, are 
worthy of a place in our review. 


“Of all the celebrated characters of this place, I rather understand that 
Jeffrey is the one whom travellers are coi nonce most ina hurry to see— 
not surely that the world in general has any such seep and abiding feeling 
of admiration for him, or any such longing to satisfy their eyes with gaz. 
ing on his fe atul res, as they have with ‘regard to st i aman as Scott, or 
even St ; but I think the interest felt with respect to him is of a 
more vivacious and eager kind, and they rush with all speed e gratify it 
—exactly as men give immediate vent tc » their petty passions, who have no 
difficulty, or rather, indeed, who have asort of pleasure in nursing silent. 
ly, and concealing long, those of a more s-rious and grave importance. A 
few years ago, I should, perhaps, have been more inclined to be a shareg 
in this violent sort of impatience; but even now I approached the resi- 
dence of Jefirey with any feelings assuredly rather than those of indiffer. 
ence. 

“He was within when I called, and ina second I found myseif in the pres- 
ence of this bugbear of authors. He received me so kindly, (although, 
from the appearanee of his room, he seemed to be immersed in occupa- 
tion,) and asked so many questions, and said and looked so much, in so 
short atime, that I had some difficulty in collecting my inquisitorial pow. 
ers to examine the person of the man. I know not how, there is a kind 
of atmosphere of activity about him; and my eyes caught so much of tha 
prevailin ror sirit, that they darted for some minutes from object to object, 
and seftts cd, for the first time, to settle themselves even upon the fea- 
tures of a mau of genius--totaem, of all humana things, tae most potent 


attractions, 
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“I find that the common prints give a very inadequate notion of his ap- 
pearance, The ertists of this day are such aset of cowardly fellows, that 
they never dare to give the truth as it is innature; and the consequence 
is, after all, that they rather take from, than add to, the impressiveness 
or the faces they would flatter. What a small matter is smoothness of 
skin, or even regularity of feature, in the countenance that Nature has 
formed to be the index of a powerful intellect? Perhaps I am too much 
of a connoiseur to be a fair judge of such matters; but I am very sure, 
that the mere handsomeness of a great man is one of the last things about 
him that fixes my attention, Edo not wish, neither, to deny, that, whenI 
first saw Goethe, the sublime simplicity of his Homeric beauty—the aw- 
ful pile of forehead—the large deep eyes, with their melancholy light- 
niugs—the whole countenance, so radiant with divinity, would have lost 
much of its power, had it not been, at the same time, the finest specimen 
of humanity I had ever beheld; neither would I conceal the immeasura- 
ble softness of delight which mingled with my reverence, when I detect- 
ed, as if by intuition, in the midst of the whove artists of St. Luke’s, the 
Hyperion curls, and calm majestic lineaments, which could be nobody’s 
but Canova’s, But although beauty never exists in vain, there is nothing 
cane certain than that its absence is scarcely perceived by those who are 
than heautytiscovering and enjoying the marks of things more precious 
reputation for tale all our countrymen at the present time, of very great 
their physiognomies would, ra be brought together into a single room, 
can well be imagined; but, among the whofe,"S_ impressive a group as 
more than one face which any sculptor might be ambrovll acarcely be 
onmarble. Jefirey’s countenance could not stand such a test. ro char 
the minutest elements of its eloguent power, would, I think, bea hard e- 
Nough task for any painter, and indeed, asI have already told you, it has 
proved too hard aisct for such as have yet attempted it.” (pp, 33, 34.) 

“Mr. Jeffrey, then, as I have said, is a very short, and yery active-look- 
ing man, with an appearance of extraordinary vivacity in all his motions 
and gestures. His face is one which cannot be understood at a single 
look—-perhaps it requires, asit certainly invites, a long and anxious scru- 
tiny before it lays itself open tothe gazer. The features are neither 
handsome, nor even very defined in their outlines; and yet the effect of 
the whole is as striking as any arrangement either of more noble or more 
marked features, which ever came under my view, — The forchead is ve- 
ry singularly shaped, describing in its bend from side to side a larger 
segment of a circle than is at all common, compressed below the temples 
almost as much as Sierne’s, and throwing out sinuses above the eyes, of 
an extremely bold and compact structure. The hair 1s very black and 
wiry, standing in ragged bristly clumps out from the upper part of his 
head, but lying close and firm, lower down, especially about the ears. Al- 
together it is picturesque, and adds to the effect of the visage. The 
moutlr js the most expressive part of his face, as I believe it is of every 
face. The lipsare very firm, but they tremble and vibrate, even when 
brought close together, in such a way as to give the idea of ap intense, 
never-ceasing play of mind, There is a delicate kind of sneer almosé al- 
ways upon them, which has not the least appearance of ill-temper about 
it, but seems to belong entirely to the speculative understanding of the 

~man,. Ihave said that the mouth isthe most expressive part of his face— 
and, in one sense, this is the truth, for it is certainly the seat of allits rap 
id and transitory expression. But what speaking things are his eyes! 
They disdain to be agitated with those lesser emotions which pass over 
the lips; they reserve their fierce and dark energies for matters of more 
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‘moment; once kindled with the heat of any passion, how they beam, flash 
upon flash! The scintillation of a star 1s not more fervid. Perhaps, not- 
withstanding of this, their repose iseven more worthy of attention. With 
the capacity of emitting such a flood of radiance, they seem to take a plea- 
sure in banishing every ray from their black, inscrutable, glazed, tarn- 
like circles. I think their prevailing language is, after all, rather a mel- 
ancholvy thana merry one—it is, at least, very full of reflection. Such is 
a faint outline of this countenance, the features of which (to say nothing 
at all of their expression,) have, as yet, baffled every attempt of the por- 
trait-painters; and which, indeed, bids very fair, in my opinion, to leave no 
image behind it either on canvass or on copper. A sharp, and, at the 
same time, very deep-tonéd voice—a very bad pronunciation, but accom- 
panied with very little of the Scotch accent—a light and careless manner, 
exchanged now and then for an infinite variety of more earnest expres 
sion and address——this is as much as I could carry away from my first visit 
to “the wee rekit deil,”’ as the Inferno of Altesidora has happily called 
him. I have since seen a great deal more of him, and have a great de 
more to tell you, but my paper is done.” (pp, 36, 37.) 


Justice is done to the talents, learning, and style of Hume. 
but there is an apparent contradiction between the “-~* 


tions which are made concerning the 777%" ° his influ- 
dexgerdpaled > Bc i... os himself been found the 


ence. “The pringgént for diminishing, almost for neutrali- 
most We true and grave influence of the prince of histori- 
ans.” (p, 50.) From this we should suppose that Hume’s 
influence is very small, but we learn in another place that 
itis very great. “Whatever may be his future fate, thig 
much is quite certain, thattne gencral principles ef his phi- 
losophy still continue to exert a mighty influence over by far 
the greatest part of the literary men of his country; and 
that almost the only subject, on which these his pious disci- 
les dare to apply his principles in a different way from 
what he himself exemplified, is that of politics.” (p, 51.) 
The charge against Adam Smith, (p, 50,) that he attempt- 
ed to try every thing by “mere utility,” is by no means just, if 
it includes the idea that man has by nature no moral senti- 
ments, and that every question in casuistry is,to be decided, 
as in Paley’s ethics, by a calculation of general consequen- 
ces. Smith beheved that man is in his nature a moral be- 
ing, possessing moral sentiments, and approving or disap- 
proving according to their dictates. The moral sentiments 
may indeed be abused; they may be well or ill directed; 
they may be happily or unhappily associated; but they are 
always a part of our nature, and affect our moral judgments, 
whatever may be our education or our attainments. It is 
the great defect of Paley’s Moral Philosophy, that he dis- 
regards the moral constitution of man, and determines ques- 
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tions of right and wrong by mere utility, or general conse+ 
quences. But Smith’s excellent work, The Theory of Mor- 
al Sentiments, is of a very different character, and brings 
into view continually the moral nature of the human mind. 

Peter has furnished us with an ingenious and amusirg 
“cranioscopical” account of Hume and Rousseau. But, as in: 
other cases, he has taken the characters of the men, as he 
knew them from other means, and appropriated their differ- 
i cca to diflerent parts and conformations of their 
sculls. 


“The prints of David Hume are, most of them, I believe, taken from 
the very portrait [ have seen; but, of course, the style and effect of the 
features are much more thoroughly to be understood, when one has an 
/#pporiunity of observing them expanded ‘n their natural proportions. 
The face is farfrom being in any respect a classical one. ‘The forehead 
3s chiefly remarkable for its prominence from the ear, and not so much 
for its height. This gives him a lowering sort of look forward, expres- 
sive of great inquisitivenesg into matters of fact, and the consequences to 
be deduced from them. His eyes are singularly prominent, which, ac- 
cording to the Gallic system, would indicate an extraordinary develop- 
mnt of the organ of language behindthem. His nose is too low between 
the eyes, and not well or boldly formed in any other respect. The lips, 
although not handsome, have, in their fleshy and massy outlines, abun- 
dant marks of habitual reflection and intellectual occupation. The whole _ 
has a fine expression of intellectual dignity, candour, and serenity. The 
want of elevation, however, which I have already noticed, injures very 
much the effect even of the structure of the lower partof the head It 
takes away allidea of the presence of the highest and most god-like ele- 
ments of which our nature is capable. In the language of the German 
doctor, it denotes the non-development of the organ of veneration. Itis 
to be regretted that he wore powder, for this prevents us from having the 
advantage of seeing what was the natural stvle of his hair—or, indeed, of” 
ascertaining the form of any part of his head beyond the forehead. If I 
mistake not, this physiognomy accords very well withthe idea you have 
formed of David Hume’s character. Although he was rather fond of 
plaguing his theological contemporaries, there was not much of the fanat- 
icism of infidelity about him His object, in most cases, was to see 
what the mere power of ratiocination would lead to, and wherever he 
met with an illogical sequence of propositions, he broke it down without 
mercy. When he was led into ill-toned and improper feelings, it was 
chiefly by the intoxication of intellectual power, for there seems to have 
been much humanity and graciousness in his disposition. 

“Inthe same room I saw also a portrait, by the same hand, of David’s il- 
lustrious friend, and illustrious enemy, Jean Jacques. No person who sees 
their two heads in this juataposition, can help wondering by what circum- 
stances these two men should ever have been led to imagine themselves 
capable of entertaming true feelings of friendship for each other. As 
well might one conceive of an alliance between the calm, cad-chewing, 
mild-eyed cow of the meadow, and the wild, fierce, untamed and untame- 
able leopard or panther of the jungle. Rousseau is represented in his usu- 
al fantastic Armenian garb, a loose flowing brown vest or cafian, and a high 
furred bonnet on hishead. This last piece of dress mingles itself admira- 
giy with his wiry hair, twisted and conyolved, as if it crew through a skin 
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that had no rest—and both harmonize, as well 9s possible, with the thin, 
pale, melancholy visage, the narrow irascible lips, the biack phe: te 
impenetrable eye, and the thick jetty eye brows drawn together with 
Such a look of visionary suspiciousness. ‘One sees little of the forehead 
itself, but the bonnet gives the effect of great elevation, and such, T 
doubt not, was the truth, could we look below. What an eloquent ex- 
pression of self-tormenting imagination! Itseems as if all thoughts came 
to that mysterious receptacle, and few could find there any resting place. 

Enthusiasm, with the strong wing, and the kingly eye of the eagle—the 
meaner ferocity of the kite—and passionate drcams, soft as the pinions of 
a doye—and broken touches of melody more melting than the music of 
nightingales. Most strange, most unintelligible of men! what glimpses 
of more than earthly happiness must he have experienced, when, in the 
glory of his strength, he tossed from him sor a time his besetting infirmi- 
ties, and allowed his free spirit to svar an: hover at its will! What more 
than mortal anguish, in the degradation and subjection of that which was 
capable of so ‘rial a flight—the imprisonment of the King of the Air! 
What wonder, that when mean thoughts festered in his nobler soul, be 
should have deemed all men traitors to his liberty, and poured his burn- 
ing curses on them through the seif-raised bars of his visionary dungeon! 
Alas! how easy to condemn, how difficult to sympathize in, the aberra- 
tions of such a spirit! 

“The gentle, infiexible, intellectual David—the most consistent of men 
—how should he have been the friend, the companion, of this phrenzicd 
enthusiast? How could these men have understood each other?—their ve- 
ry eyes speak languages which have scarce two words incommon. Inin- 
fidelity, the only point of their agreement, Hume was far more different 
from Rousseau, than half the Christians in the world are from half the infi- 
dels, They fought against different parts of the system, and they fought 
with different weapons. There was more danger by far to be dreaded 
from the Scottthan the Swiss. His onset, indecd, was not attended with 
so much of the spectacular and imposing circunistanc:s of combat—hbis 
troops were of a more stili and quiet disposition, but they made their at- 
tacks with more cunning skill, and the effects of their impious triumphs 


have been far more durable anddeadly. The high and lofty parts of man’s, 
nature, which Rousseau audaciously e nlisted i gainst the Bible, struggled, 
for a season, with all the clamours of determinate warfare; but they are 


the natural allies of that which they nied and throughout the world 
they have long since returned devoutly to ne old allegiance. * (pp, 53, 
54, 55.) 

From the account given of Mr. Murray’s address at the 
dinner in honor of Burns, i it ought to have failed as it did. 
Such occasions however are the most difficult for oratory, 
and few men succeed, under such circumstances, to keep 
up ten the excitement of the minds of the guests, and to 
meet expectations which are high and ill defined. The ne- 
lect of Wordsworth and Coleridge, in the toasts that were 
offered, was mean, if Peter has assiened the right motives 
to the managers of the dinne The defence of Words- 
worth’s kind of poetry is good for ail who have the feelings 
required to understand it. 

“The delight, which is conferred by vivid descriptions of stranger e- 
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yents and stronger impulses than we ourselves experience, is adapted for 
all men, and is an universal delight. That part of our nature, to which 
they address themselves, not only exists in every man originally, but has 
its existence fostered and cherished by the incidents of every life. To 
finda man, who has no relish for the poetry of Love or of War, is almost 
as impossible as to find one that does not enjoy the brightness of the 
sun, or the softness of moon-light. The poetry of ambition, hatred, re- 
venge, pleases masculine minds in the same manner as the flashing of 
lightnings and the roaring of cataracts. But there are other things in man 
and in nature, besides tumultuous passions and tempestuous scenes—and 
he thatisa very great poet, may be by no meansa very popular one. 

“The critics, who ridicule Mr. Wordsworth for choosing the themes of 
his poetry among a set of objects new and uninteresting to their minds, 
would have seen, had they been sufficiently acute, or would have confess- 
ed, had they been sufficiently candid, that, had he so willed it, he might 
have been among the best and most powerful masters in other branches 
of his art, more adapted to the generality of mankind and for themselves. 
The martial music in the hall of Clifford was neglected by the Shepherd 
Lord, forthe same reasons which have rendered the poct that celebrates 
him such a poet as he 1s. 


‘Love had he seen in huts where poor men lie, 
His daily teachers had been woods and rills. 
The silence that is in the starry sky, 
The sleep that is among the lonely hills.’ 


Before a man can understand and relish his poems, his mind must, in some 
measure, pass through the same sober discipline—-a discipline that calms, 
but does not weaken the spirit—that blends together the understanding 
and the affections, and improves both by the mixture. The busy life of 
cities, the ordinary collisions of sarcasm and indifference, steel the mind 
against the emotions that are bred and nourished among those quiet val- 
leys, so dear to the Shepherd Lord and his poet. What we cannot un- 
derstand, it is a very common, and, indeed, a very natural thing, for us. to 
undervalue; and it may be suspected, that some of the merriest witticisms 
which have been uttered against Mr. Wordsworth, have had their ori- 
gin inthe pettishness and dissatisfaction ot minds unaccustomed and un- 
willing to make, either to others or to themselves, any confessions of inca- 
pacity.” (pp, 68, 69.) 


The difference between Crabbe’s descriptions of low 
life and those of Burns is well delineated. 


“What different ideas of low life one form seven from reading the works 
of men who paint it admirably. Had Crabbe, for instance, undertaken 
to represent the carousal of atroop of beggars ina hedge alehouse, how 
unlike would his production have been to this Cantata? He would have 
painted their rags and their dirt with the accuracy of a person who is not 
used to see ragsand dirt very often; he would have seized the light care- 
less swing ot their easy code of morality, with the penetration of one 
who has long been a Master-Anatomist of the manners and the hearts of 
men. ButI doubt very much whetherany one could enter into the true 
spirit of such a mecting, who had not been, at some period of his life, a 
partaker in propria persona, and almost par cum paribus, in the rude merri- 
ment of itsconstituents, I baye no doubt that Burns sat for his owh pic- 
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ture in the Bard of the Cantata, and had often enough in some suchscene 
a5 Po sie WVansie’s— 
——‘Rising, rejoicing 
Between his twa Deborahis, 
Looked round him, and found them 
Impatient for his chorus.’ 

“Tt is by such familiarity alone that the secret and essence of that charm 
which no group of human companions entirely wants, can be fixed and 
yreserved even by the greatest of poets--Mr. Crabbe would have describ- 
ed the Begears hke a firm, though humane, Justice of the Peace--poor 
Robert Burns did not think himself entitled to assume any such airs of su- 
periority. The consequence is, that we should have understood and piti 
ed the one group, but that we sympathize even wit! the joys of the other. 
We would have thrown a few shillk ings tu Mr. Crabbe’s Mendicants, but 
we are more than half inclined to sit down and drink thei ourselves along, 
with the ‘orra duds’ ef those of Burns.” (pp, 75, 76) 

The 15th Letter is upon Scotch education, and is the re- 
sult evidently of critical observation by a mind well imbu- 
ed with classical learning. Some of the remarks deserve 
particular attention in our own country, and show how 
much alike some of the Edinburghers and some of the A- 
mericans think and talk upon this great subject It is time 
that we should understand the value of the study of lan- 
guage. and that we should earnestly e neourage as well as 
= ntly pursue it. The bad taste, in which such an im- 

mense proportion of our writing is produced, shows too 
pli sinly that we have yet to make ourselves familiar with the 
great masters of antiquity, and to imbibe their simplicity 
and elegance. 

“Before these boys, therefore, have Jearned Latin enough to be able to 
yead any Latin author with facility, and before they have learned Greek 
enough to enable them to underst al thoroughly any one line in any one 


Greek book in existence, they are handed over to the Professor of Logic, 
Rhetori¢,and Belles lettres, quasi jam linguaram satis periti. Youand | know 


well enough it = no ——— matter to acquire any thing like a mastery, a 


true and ef al command, over the great languages of antiq' uity; we 
weil vintinaplin’s vont many years of busy exertion it cost us in boy iood— 
yes, and in nhood teo--before we found ourselves in a condition to 
make aly somplete use of the treasures of wit and wisdom to which 


T 
these glorious languages are the keys. When we then are told that the 
whole of the classical part of Scottish academical education is completed 
within the space of two years, and this with poys of the age [have men- 
tioned, there is no occasion for aig one word more about the matter. 
We see and know, as well as if we had examined every Jadin Edinburgh, 
that not one of them, who has sates ed no better means of mstruccaon than 
these, can possil bly | know any thing more than the merest and narrowest 
rudiments of classical les arning. This o one reer ey leg is astflicient expla 
nation not only of the small advances ma ue by the individuals of this na- 


tion in the paths ofe1 sow YA strictly so called, br it of much that is peculiar, 
\d if one may be permitted to say so, of much that is highly disagreeable 
toa, in the 2 neral t one of the rarer ire Wherein the national mind isand 
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has been expressed. It shows, at once, the origin of much that distin- 
guishes the authors of Scotland, not from those of Englaad alone, but 
from those of all the other nations of Europe. I do not meanthat which 
honorably distinguishes them, (for of such distinction als» they have 
much,) but that which distinguishes them in a distressing and degrading 
manner-—their ignorance of the great models of antiquity——nay, the ir- 
reverent spirit in which they have the audacity to speak concerning men 
and works, whom (considered as a class) moder» times have as yet in 
vain attempted to equal. A 
“This isa subject of which it would --44rre a bolder man than I am to 
sav somuch, to almost any Seeman whose education has been entirely 
conducted in his own ~“try. If you venture only to tread upon the 
hem of that ga»—~" Of self-sufficiency, in which the true Scotchman 
wraps b:--»<if, he is sure to turn round upon you as if you had aimed a dag- 
g at his vitals; and as to this particular point of attack, he thinks he has 
most completely punished you for your presumption (in the first place ) and 
checked your courage for the future, (in the secoad,) when he has launch- 
ed out against you one or two of those sarcasms about Jongss and shorts,” 
and the ‘superiority of things to words,’ with which we have, till of late, 
been familiar in the pages of the Edinburgh Review. A single arrow 
from that redoubcable quiver, is hurled against you, and the archer turns 
away with a smile, nothing doubting that your business is done—nor ip, 
deed, is it necessary to prolong the contest; for, although v 


If to | irel 1 Coe a-Seen enough to 
yourscll to be entirely conquered, you mys making cathe nibeeviieey’ Snsdh 
convince you, that yuu UE , 


Hf he hav- wut justice on his side, he is, at least, tenacious of his purpose; 
and it would be a waste of trouble to attempt shaking his opinions either | 
of you or of himself. j 
“The rest of the world, however, may be excused, if, absente rey, they 
venture to think and to speak a little more pertinaciously concerning the 
absurdity of this neglect of classical learning, which the Scotch do not 
deny or palliate, but acknowledge and defend. We may be excused, if 
we hesitate a little to admit the weight of reasons from which the univer- 
gal intellect of Christendom has always dissented, and at this moment dis- 
sents as firmly as ever, and todoubt whether the results of the system a- 
dopted in Scotland have been so very splendid as to authorize the tone of 
satisfied assurance, in which Scotchmen cunceive themselves entitled to 
deride those who adhere to the olde: and more general style of discipline. 
“Jt would be very useless to address to one, who has not given to the 
writers of antiquity some portion of such study as they deserve, any des- 
cription of the chaste and delightful feelings with which the labours of 
such study are rewarded-—tar more to demand his assent to conclusions de- 
rived from descriptions which he would not fail to treat asso purely fan- 
tastical. The incredulus odi sort of disdain, with which several intelligent 
and well-educated men in this place have treated me, when I ventured in 
their presence to say afew words concerning that absurd kind of self-de- 
nial, abstinence, and mortificatia spiritus, which seems to be practised by 
the gentlemen of Scotland, in regard to this most rational and Most en- 
during species of pleasures—the air of mingled scorn and pity, with which 
they listened to me, and the condescending kind of mock assent which 
they expressed in reply, have sufficiently convinced me that the country- 
suen of David Hume are not over fond of taking any thing upon trust. he 
Yanguage of their looks being interpreted, is, ‘“Yes—yes—it is all very 
well to speak about feelings, and so forth; but is it not sad folly to waste 
so many years upon mere words?” Ofall the illogical, irrational sorts of 
delusion, with which ignorance ever came to the gonsglatien of self-love, 
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surely this is the most palpably absurd. The darkness of it may be felt. 
During the few short and hasty months in which the young gentlemen of 
Scotland go through the ceremonious quackery which they are pleased 
to call earning Greek, it is very true that they are occupied with mere 
words, and that too, in the meanest sense of the phrase. They are seldom 
very sure whether any word be a noun ora verb, and therefore they are 
occupied about words. The few books, or fragments of books, which they 
read, are comprehended with a vast expense of labour, if they be compre- 
hended at all—with continu pecurrence to some wretched translation, En- 
glish or Latin, or still more labos..1< recurrence to the unmanageable bulk 
and unreadable types of a Lexicon. It aq wonder that they tell yeua'l 
their time was spent upon mere words, and it w.n1d bag mighty wonder 
if the time so spent were recollected by them with any sangiderable feel- 
jng of kindliness. I must own, I am somewhat of my Lord b)-.n4’g gpin- 
jon concerning the absurdity of allowing boys to learn the anciem +,,,. 
guages, from books, the charm of which consists in any very delicate and 
evanescent beauties—-any curiosa felicitas either ofideas or expressions, I 
also remember the time when [complained to myself (to others I durst not} 
that I was occupied with mere words—and to this hour I feel, as the no- 
ble Childe does, the miserable effects of that most painful kind of exer- 
cise, which with us is soon happily changed for something of a very ~~ 
ddea conature, but which here in Scotland gives birth to almost the only 
“But thata peopithe, phrase studying Greek. 


’ oe * -£ the exercise, { Zeason as the Scotch; 
should really think and speak as if it were possi ¢ tor those who spend 


many years in the study of the classics, to be all the while OCtup.<4 about 
mere words, this, I confess, is a thing that strikes me as being what Mr. 
Coleridge would call ‘One of the voonders above voonders.’—How can 
the thing be done? It is not in the power of the greatest index-making 
or bibliographical genius in the world tc da so, were he to make the en- 
deavour with ail the zeal of his vocation. It is not possible, in the first 
place, to acquire any knowledge of the mere words—the vocables—of a- 
ny ancient language, without reading very largely in the books which re- 
main to us out of the ruins of its literature. Rich above all example as 
the literature of Greece once was, and rich as the pure literature of 
Greece is even at this moment, when compared with that of the Romans, 
it sohappens that all the classical Greek works in the world occupy but a 
trifling space in any man’s library; and were it possible to read philoso- 
phers and historians as quickly as novelists or tourists, they might all be 
real through in no very alarming space of time by any circulating-library 
glutton who might please to attack them. Without reading, and being 
familiar with the whole of these books, or at least without doing some- 
thing little short of this, it is absolutely impossible for any man to acquire 
«vena good knowledge of Greek. Now, that any man should make him- 
self familiar with these books, without at the same time forming some 
pretty tolerable acquaintance with the subjects of which they treat, not 
even a Scotchman, | think, will venture to assert. And that any man 
can make himself acquainted with these books (in this sense of the 
phrase) without having learned something that is worthy of being known, 
over and above the words submitted to his eyes in their pages, [ am quite 
sure no person of tolerable educatio1 in Christendom will assert, unless 
he be a Scotchman” (pp, 83--86.) 

We should like to extract the page devoted to Dr. Brown’s 
lecture room, and indeed the whole ef the 14th Letter, but 
@ur limits forbid. ‘The analysis of the Farnese Hercules is 
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so novel and interesting, that we shall not resist our wish to 
quote it. 


“This was suggested to me, however, not by a picture of the Madonna, 
but by a Grecian bust; and I think you will scarcely suspect which this 
was. It wes one of which the whole character is, I apprehend, mistakem 
in modern times; one which is looked at by fine ladies with a shudder, and 
by fine gentlemen withasneer. Artists alone study and love it; their eyes 
are too much trained to permit of any thingelse. But even they seem to 
me entirely to overlook the true character of that which, with a view to 
quite different qualities, they fervently admire. In the Hercules Far- 
nese (for this is the bust) no person who looks on the form and attitude 
with atruly scientific eye, can possibly believe that he sees only the im- 
age of brute strength, There are few heads on the contrary more hu- 
man in their expression—more eloquent with the manly virtue of a mild 
and generous hero. And how indeed could a Grecian sculptor have dar- 
ed torepresent the glorious Alcides in any other way? How do the po« 
ets represent him? As the image of divine strength and confidence, 
struggling with and vanquishing the evils of humanity—as the emanation 
of divine benevolence, careless of all but doing good—purifying the earth 
from the foulness of polluting monsters—avenging the cause of the just 
and the unfortunate—plunging into hell in order to restore to an incon- 
solable husband the pale face of his wife, who had died a sacrifice to save 
him-—himself at last expiring on the hoary summit of Athos, amidst the 
blaze of a funeral pile which had been built indeed with his own hands, 
but which he had been compelled to ascend by the malignant cruelty of 
a disappointed savage. The being who was hallowed with all these high 
attributes in the strains of Sophocles, Euripides, and Pindar--weuld any 
sculptor have dared to select him for the object in which to embody his 
ideas of the mere animal power of man—ihe exuberance of corporeal 
strength? so far from this, the Hercules has not, only one of the most in- 
tellectual heads that are to be found among the monuments of Greek 
sculpture, but alsoone of the most graceful, With the majesty which he 
inherits from the embrace of Jupiter, there is mingled a mild and tender 
expression of gentleness, which tells that he hss also his share in the 
blood and in the miseries of our own lower nature. The stooping reflecting 
attitude may be that of a hero weary with combat, but is one that speaks, 
as if his combatting had been in a noble cause; as if high thoughts had 
nerved his arm more than the mere exultations of corporeal vigour. His 
head is bent from the same quartcr as that of the Madonnas; and whoever 
takes the trouble to examine it will find, that iu this particular point isto 
be found the chief expansion and prominence of his organization.” (pp, 150 


---152.) 
The following is a lively portrait of Mr. Jeifrey as a Dan- 
dy. 


“¥ had not been long in the room, however, when I heard Mr. Jeffrey 
announced, anc asi had not scen him for some time, I resolved to stay, 
and, if possible, enjoy a little of his conversation in some corner, When 
he entered, I confess I was a good deal struck with the different figure he 
jaade from what I had seen at C x C k. Instead of the sloy- 
nly set-out which he then sported, the green jacket, black neck- 
cloth, and grey pamtaloons, I have seldom seen a man more nice in his 
exterior than Mr. Jeffrey now seemed to be. His little person looked 
ie way he had now adorne@ it. He had a very well-cut 
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kersey mere breeches, and ribbed silk stockings---a pair of elegant buck- 
les---white kid gloves, and a tri-colour watch ribbon. He held his hat un- 
der hisarm inavery degagee manner, and altogether he was certainly one 
of the last men in the assembly, whom a stranger would have guessed to 
be eithera great lawyer or agreatreviewer. In short, he was more of a 
Dandy than any great author I ever saw; always excepting ‘l’om Moore 


and David Williams.’ (pp, 154, 155.) 

Mrs. Grant is indebted to Dr. Morris for an excellent par- 
agraph of judicious praise. 

“IT was at another party of somewhat the same kind last night, where, 
however, t had the satisfaction of seeing several more characters of some 
note, and therefore I repented not my going. Among others, I was in- 
troduced to Mrs. Grant of Laggan, the author of the “Letters from the 
Mountains, and other well known works. Mrs. Grant is really a woman of 


great talents and acquirements, and might, without offence to any one, 
alk uponany subject she pleases. But, I assure you, any person that 


hopes to meet with a Blue-Stoucking, in the common sense of the term, in 


this lady, will feel sadly disappointed. She isas phain, modest, and unas- 
suming, as she could have been had she neverstepped from the village, 
whose name ae hasrendered so celebrated. Instead of entering on any 
long common-place discussions, either about politics or political economy, 
or any other of the hackneyed subjects of tea-table talk in Edinburgh, 
Mrs. Grant had the good sense to perceive, that a stranger, such as I was, 
came not to hear disquisitions, but tc gather useful information: and she 
theretore directed her conversation entirely to the subject which she 
herself best understands—which, in all probability, she understands bet- 
ter than almost any one else--and which was precisely one of the subjects, 
in regard to which I felt the greatest inclination to hear a sensible person 
speak—namely the Highlands. She related, in a very simple, but very 
graphic manner, a variety uf little anecdotes and traits of character, with 
my recollections of which T always shall have a pleasure in connecting my 
recollections of herself. The sound and rational enjoyment I derived 
from my conversation with this excelient person, would, indeed, atone for 
much more than all the Blue-Stocking sisterheod have ever been able to 
inflict upon my patience.” (pp, 159, 160.) 

The criticism upon the mode of lighting a theatre ap- 
pears to us to be just, and to deserve public regard. 


“There is no doubt that the size of such a theatre as the Edinburgh 
one is much more favourable to accuracy of criticism, than a house of 
larger dimensions can be. It is somewhat larger than the Hay-Market; 
but it is quite possible to observe the minutest workings of an actor’s 
face from the remotest parts of the pit or the boxes; and the advantages 
in point of hearing, are, of course, in somewhat the same measure. The 
house, however, has newly been hghted up ina most brilliant manner 
with gas; and this, I should think, must be any thing rather than an im- 
provement, inso faras purposes, truly theatrical, are concerned. Noth- 
ing, indeed, can be more beautiful than the dazzling effect exhibited, whea 
one first enters the house; before, perhaps, the curtainis drawn up. The 
whole light proce eds from the centre of the roof, where one large sun of 
crystal h: angs in a blazing atmosphere, that defies you to look up to it--- 
circle within circle of white flame, all blended and glowing into one huge 
orb of intolerable splendour. Beneath this flood of radiance, every face 
in the audience, from the gallery to the orchestra, is seen as distinctly as if 
ul were seated in the open light of noon day, And the unaccustomed 
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spectator feels, when his box-door is opened to him, as if he were step- 
ping into a brilliant ball-room, much more than as if he were entering a 
theatre. 
“But the more complete the illumination of the whole house, the more 
difficult it of course must be to throw any concentrating and command- 
ing degree of light upon the stage; and the consequence I should, 
think, is, that the pleasure which the audience now derive from looking 
at each other, is just taken from the pleasure which, in furmer times, 
they might have had in looking at the performers, There is nothing 
more evident, than that the stage should always be made to wear an ap- 
pearance in all respects as different as possible from the rest of the thea- 
tre. The spectator should be encouraged by all possible arts to imagine 
himself a complete eaves-dropper, a peeper, and a listener, who is hearing 
and seeing things that he has no proper right to hear and see. And itis 
for this reason, that | approve so much of the arrangement usually obscrv- 
ec in the French, the German, but most of all in the Italian theatres, which, 
‘while it leaves the whole audience enveloped in one sheet of dim and 
softened gloom, spreads, upon the stage and those that tread it,a flood of 
glory, which makes it comparatively an easy matter to suppose, that the 
curtain which has been drawn up was a part of the veil that separates one 
world of existence from another. In sucha theatre, the natural inclina- 
tion every one feels is to be as silent as possible—as if it were not to be- 
tray the secret of an ambush. ‘The attention, when it is drawn at all to 
the stage, is drawn thither entirely; and one feels as ifhe were guilty ef a 
piece of foolish negligence every moment he removes his gaze from the 
only point of light on which he has the power to rest it. * * * In 
such a theatre as that of Edinburgh, on the contrary, all is alike “dazzle ° 
and splendour. The Dandy of the Green-room is not a whit more ridicus 
lous, or a whit better seen, than his double close by your side; and every 
blaze of rouge or pearl-powder displayed by the Pseudo Belles of the 
distance, finds its counterpart or rival on the cheek or shoulder of some 
real goddess on your fore-ground, In short, a poor innocent Partridge, 
introduced for the first time to theatrical spectacle in such a place as this, 
would, I think, be not a little ata Joss to discover at what part of the house 
it should be his business tolook. He would of course join in every burst 
of censure or applause; but he might, perhaps, be mistaken in his idea of 
what had called for che clamour. He might take the ogle of Miss 
for a too impudent clap-trap, or perhaps be caught sobbing his heart out 
insympathy with some soft flirtation scene in the back-row of Lady ’S 
side box. (pp, 161—163.) 
Peter’s talent in describing natural scenery is beautifully 


exemplified in his 27th Letter. 

“In every point of view, however, the main centre of attraction is the 
Castle of Edinburgh. From whatever side you approach the city— 
whether by water or by land—-whether your foreground consist of height 
or of plain, of heath, of trees, or of the buildings of the city itself—this 
gigantic rock lifts itself high above all that surrounds it, and breaks upon 
the sky with the same commanding blackness of mingled crags, cliffs, but- 
tresses, and battlements. These, indeed, shift and vary their outlines at 
every step, but every where there is the same unmoved effect of general 
expression--the same lofty and imposing image, to which the eye turns 
with the same unquestioning worship. Whether you pass on the south- 
ern side, close under the bare and shattered blocks of granite, where the 
crumbling turrets on the summit seem as if they had shot out of the kin- 
dred rock in some fantastic freak of Nature—and where, amidst the e- 
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verhanging mass of darkness, you vainly endeavour to descry the track 
by which Wallace scaled—-or whether you look from the north, where 
the ruggy cliffs find room fo> some scanty patches of moss and broom, to 
divérsits their barren grey--and where the whole mass is softened into 
beauty by the wild green glen which intervenes between the spectator 
and its foundations—wherever you are placed, and however it is viewed, 
you feel at once that here isthe eye of the landscape, and the essense of 
the grandeur. 

“Neither is it possible to say under what sky or atmosphere all this ap- 
pears to the greatest advantage. The heavens may put on what aspect 
they choose, they never fail toadorn it. Changes that elsewhere deform 
the face of nature, and rob her of half her beauty, seem to pass over this 
majestic surface only to dress out its majesty in some new apparel of 
magnificence. If the air is cloudless and serene, what can be finer than 
the calm reposing dignity of those old towers——every delicate angle of 
the fissured rock, every loop@diole and every lineament seen clearly and 
distinctly in all their minuteness, or, if the mist be wreathed around the 
basis of the rock, and frowning frarments of the citadel emerge only here 
and there from out the racking clouds that envelope them, the mystery 
and the gloom only rivet the eye the faster, and half-baffled Imagination 
does more than the work of Sight. At times, the whole detail is lost 
to the eye-—-one murky tinge of impenetrable brown wraps rock and for- 
tress from the root to the summit—all is lost but the outline; but the out- 
fine atones abundantly for all that is lost. The cold glare of the sun, 
plunging slowly down into a melancholy west beyond them, makes all the 
broken labyrinth of towers, batteries, and housetops paint their heavy 
breadth in ten-fold sable magnitude upon that lurid canvass. At break of 
day, how beautiful is the freshness with which the venerable pile appears 
to rouse itself from its sleep, and Jook up once more with a bright eye in- 
to the sharp and dewy air!—At the ‘grim and sultry hour’ of noon, with 
what languid grandeur the broad flag seems to flap its long weight of folds 
above the glowing battlements? When the day-light¢oes down in purple 
glory, what lines of gold creep along the hoary brow of its antique 
strength! When the whole heaven is deluged, and the winds are roaring 
fiercely, and ‘snow and hail, and stormy vapour,’ are let loose to make war 
upon his front, with what an air of pride does the veteran citadel brave all 
their well-known wrath, ‘cased in the unfeeling armour of old time!’ 
The capitolitself is but a pigmy to this giant. 

“But here, as every where, moonlight isthe best. Wherever I spend 
the evening, T must always walk homewards by the long line of Prince’s 
Street; and along all that spacious line, the midnight shadows of the Cas- 
tle-rock for ever spread themselves forth, and wrap the ground on 
which I tread in their broad repose of hlackness. It is not possible to 
imagine a more majestic accompaniment forthe deep pause of that hour. 
The uniform splendour of the habitations on the left opening every now 
and then broken glimpses up into the very heart of the.modern city—the 
magnificent terrace itself, with its stable breadth of surface—the few dy- 


ing lamps that here and there glimmer faintly—and no sound, but the 
heavy tread of some far-off watchmen of the night—this alone might be 
enough, and it is more than almost any other city could afford. Butturn 


to the riglit and Bee what a glorious contrast is there. The eternal rock 
sleéping in the stillness of nature---its cliffs of granite---its tufts of ver- 
dure—a!l alike steeped in the same unvarying hue of mystery—its tow- 
ers and pinnacles msing like a grove of quiet poplars on its crest--the 
whole as colourless asif the sun had never shone there, as silent as if no 
voice of man had ever disturbed the echoes of the solemn scene. Over- 
head, the sky isall onc breathl¢ss canopy of lucid crystal blue---here and 
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there a small bright star twinkling in the depth of zther---and full in the 
midsi, the moon walking in her vestal glory, pursuing, as from the bosom 
of eternity, her calm and destined way---and pouring down the silver of 
her smiles upen all of lovely and sublime that nature and art could heap 
together, to do homage toherradiance. How poor, how tame, how worth- 
less, does the converse even of the wisest and best of men oppear, when 
faintly and dimly remembered amidst the sober tranquility of this heav- 
enly hour! How deep the gulph that divides the tongue from the heart--- 
ithe communication of companionship from the solitude of man! How 
soft, yet how awful, the beauty and the silence of the hour of spirits! 

“J think it was one of the noblest conceptions that ever entered into 
the breast of a poet, which made Goethe open his Faustus with a scene of 
moonlight. ‘he restlessness of an intellect wearied with the vanity of 
knowledge, and tormented with the sleepless agonies of doubt; the sick. 
ness of a heart bruised and buffeted by all the demons of presumption; 
the wild ond wandering throbs of a soul parched among plenty, by the 
blind cruelty of its own “dead affections: these dark and depressing mys- 
teries all maddening within the brain of the Hermit Stucent, might have 
suggested other accompaniments to one who had looked less deeply into 
the nature of man---who had felt less in his own person of that which he 
might have been ambitious to describe. But this great master of intel- 
lect was well aware to what thoughts, and what feclings, the perplexed and 
the bewildered are most anxioustoreturn. Hewcll knew where itis, that 
Nature has placed the best balm for the wound of the spirit---by what in- 
dissoluble links she has twined her own eternal influences around the dry 
and chafed heart-strings that have most neglected her tenderness, It is 
thus, that his wearyand melancholy sceptic speaks, his phial of poison is not 
yet mingled on his table, but the tempter is already listening at his ear, that 
would not allow him to leave the world until he should have phinged yet 
deeper into his snares, and added sins against his neighbour to sins against 
God and against himself. I wish I could do justice to his words ina transla 
tion, or rather that I had Coleridge nearer me. 


Would thou wert gazing now thy last 

Upon my troubles, glorious Harvest Moon! 
Well canst thou tell how all my nights have past, 

Wearing away how slow and yet how soon! 

Alas! alas! sweet Queen of Stars, 

Through dreary dim monastic bars, 

To me thy silver radiance passes, 

Iluminating round me massses 

Of dusty books and mouldy paper, 

That are not worthy of so fairataper. 
O might I once again go forth, 

To see thee gliding through thy fieids of blue, 
Along the hill-tops of the north; 

O might [ go, as when I nothing knew, 
Where meadows drink thy softening gleam, 
And happy spirits twinkle in the beam, 

To steep my heart in thy most healing dew.” (pp, 167—170,) 


The characters of the lawyers of Edinburgh are minute- 
ly and elegantly drawn. The Stove School of wits is thu 
described. 


‘The elderand more employed advocates, to have done with my simili- 
tudes, scemed for the most part, when not actually engaged ig pleading, 
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to have the habit of seating themselves on the benches, which extend a- 
Jong the whole rear of their station. Here the veteran might be scen ei- 
ther poring over the materials of some future discussion, or contesting 
bitterly with some brother veteran the propriety of some late cdecis:on, 
or perhaps listening with sweet smiles js the talk ofsome uncovered A- 
gent, whose hand in his fob see med to give promise of a coming fee.— 
The most ofthe Aine ones-seemed either to promena le with an sur 
of utter zonchalance, er to collect into groups of four, five, or six, from 
whence the scm and husky cackle of s: me lead ding characters might be 
hear i ver and anon rising triumphantly above the usual hum of the place. 
Tcould soon discover, that there are some half-d: ZEN, perhaps, of profes- 


sed wits and story-tellers, the droppings of whose inspiration are sulfi- 
cient to attract round eac h of them, when he sets himself on his legs in 


the middle of the floor, a proper allowance of eyes and mouths to pn 
ten and gape over the morning’s budget of good things--some new ex 
centricity of Lord H—-, or broad bon-mot of Mr. C——. The side 
of the Hall frequented by these worthies, is heated by two or tirce 
darge iron stoves;and from the custom of lounging during the winter 
months in the i nmediate vicinity of these centres of comfort, the bar- 
risters of facetious disposition have heen christened by one of their bre- 
thren, the “Wits ofthe Stove-school.”:. But, ‘indeed, for eda i see, the 
journeyman-days ofthe whole of the young Scotch advocates might, with 
great propricty, be call ed by the simple colle ctive——3! eistbod 
“What has a more striking effec , howeve r, than evan the glee and mer- 

riment of these young people close at hand, is the sound of pleaders 
pleading at a di stance, the music of whose elocution, heard separate from 
jis meaning, is not, for the most part, such as to nc npt a near approach. 

At one Bar. the wig ofthe Judge is scen scarcely ove er-topping the mass 
of eager, bent-forward, listening admirers, itl led tu do honour to 
some favourite spea pn er of the day--their faces already arrayed in an ap- 
propriate smile, wherewith to welcome the expected joke--or fixed in 
ahe attitude ef discernment and penctration, as if resolved that no link of 
his cunning chain of rabiocination hada escape their scrutiny. At ano- 
—_ extremity, the whole paraphernalia of the Judge’s attire are expo- 
sed » vision——all the benches around his tribunal deserted and ten- 
stil ss, While some wearisome proser, to whom nobody listens except 
trom necessity, is seen thamping the bar before himinalithe agomes of 
unpartaken earnestness, his hoarse clamorous voice floating desolately 
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~nto thin air. “like the voice of a mancry ying in the wilderness--whom no 
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Uh nparlahken earneshress is a peculiarly graphical expression. 


"The pietures of Clerk and Cranstoun must be to the life. 
| 


“Never was any man les: of a quack than Mr. Clerk; ny very essence 
of his character is scorn of ornament, and utter loathing of affectation.— 
He is the piainest. the shrewdest, and the most sarc: astic of men; his 
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scepire owes the whole oO: 16s power tO its weig ‘hi—not hing LO elit. 


“Itis impossible to. imagine a physicgnomy more expressive of the 
eharacter ofa ercat lawyer and b: wrister. The features are in them- 
selves good—at Jeusta painter would gall them so; and the upper part of 
the profile has as fine linesas could be wished. But then, how the habits 
of the mind have stamped their traces on every part of the face! What 
sharpness, What razor-like sharpness, has indented itsclf about the wrin- 
the eyes themselves so quick, so gray, such bafHlers 
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kles of his eve-lids; 
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sion--it seems almost, how they change their colour—shifting from con- 
tracted, concentrated blackness, through every shade of brown, blue, 
green, and hazel, back into their own open, gleaming gray again! How 
they glisten into a smile of disdain!—Aristotle says, that all laughter 
springs from emotions of conscious superiority. I never saw the Stag- 
yrite so well illustrated, as in the smile of this gentleman. He scerts to 
be affected with the most delightful and balmy feelings, by the contem- 
plation of some soft-headed, prosing driveller, racking his poor brain, or 
bellowing his hings out—all about something which he, the smiler, sees 
through so thoroughly, so distinctly. Blunder follows blunder; the mist 
thickens about the brain of the bewildered hammerer; and every plunge 
of the bog-trotter—every deepening shade of his confusion—is attested 
by some more copious infusion of Sardonic suavity, into the horrible, 
ghastly, grinning smile of the happy Mr. Clerk. How he chuckles o- 
ver the solemn spoon whom he hath fairly got intohis power! Whenhe 
rises, at the conclusion of his display, he seems to collect hinself like a 
kite above a covey of partridges; he isin no hurry to come down, but 
holds his victims “with his glittering eye,” and smiles sweetly, and yet 
more sweetly, the bitter assurance of their coming fate; then out he 
stretches hisarm, asthe kite may his wing, and changing the smile by de- 
grees into a frown, and drawing down his eye brows from theiraltitude 
among the wrinkles of his forehead; and making them to hang like 
fringes quite over his diminishing and brightening eves, and mingling a 
tincture of deeper scorn in the wave of his lips, and projecting his chin, 
and suffusing his whole face with the very livery of wrath, how he 
pounces with a scream upon his prey---and, may the Lord have mercy up- 
en their unhappy soufs!}—— 

‘fle is so sure of himself, and he has the happy knack of seeming tobe 
so sure of his case, that the least appearance of labour, or concern, of nicety” 
of arrangement, ot accuracy of expression, would take away from the 
imposing effect of his cool, careless, scornful, and determined negli- 
gence. Even the greatest of his opponents sit, as it were, rebuked be« 
tore his gaze of intolerable derision. But careless and scornful as he is, 
whata display of skilfulnessin the way of putting his statements; what 
eommand of intellect in the strength with which he deals the irresistible 
blows of his arguments---blows of all kinds, jers, cross-buttockers, but. 
most often and most delightedly sheer facers--choppers.---“Ars est celare ar- 
tem,”’ is his motto; or rather, */sus ipse natura est;” for where was there 
ever such an instance of the certain sway of tact and experience? It is 
truly a delightful \hing, to be a witness of this mighty intellectual gladia- 
tor, scattering every thing before him, like a king, upon his old accus- 
tomed arena; with an eye asswift as lightning to discover the unguarded 
point of his adversary, anda hand, steady as iron, to direct his weapon, 
anda mask of impenctrable stuff, that throws back, like a rock, the pry- 
ing gaze that would dare to retaliate upon his own lynx-like penetra- 
tion--whata champion is here! It is no wonder that every litigant in 
this covenanting land, should have learned to look on it as a mere tempt- 
ing of Providence to omit retaining John Clerk.” (pp. 190---192.) 

“There cannot be a greater contrast between any two individuals of 
eminent acquirements, than there is between Mr. Clerk and the gentle- 
man who ranks next to him at the Scotish Bar---Mr. Cranstoun. They 
mutually set off each other to great advantage; they are rivals in nothing. 
Notwithstanding their total dissimilitude in almost every respect, they 
are well nigh equally admired by every one. Lam much mistaken ifany 
thing could furnish amore unequivocal testimony te the talents of them 
both, 
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‘It was my fortune to see Mr. Cranstoun for the first time, as he rose 
to make his reply to a fervid, masculine, homely harrangue of my old fa- 
vourite, and Iwas never less disposed to receive favourably the claims 
ofastranger upon my admiration. There was something, however, a- 
bout the new speaker which would not permit me to refuse him my at- 
tention; although, I confess, I could scarcely brirg myself to him with 
much gusto for several minutes. I felt, to use a simile in Mr. Clerk’s own 
way, like a personwhose eyes have been dazzled with some strong, rich, 
luxuriant piece of the Dutch or Flemish school, and who cannot taste, in 
immediate transition, the mere pale, calm, correct gracefulness of an Ital- 
1an Fresco; nevertheless, the eyes become cool as they gaze, and the 
mind is gradually yielded up to a less stimulant, but in the end a yet 
more Captivating and soothing species of seduction. The pensive and 
pallid countenance, every delicate line of which seemed to breathe the 
very spirit of compact thoughtfulness---the mild, contemplative blue eyes, 
with now and then a flash of irresistible fire in them---the lips so full of 
precision and tastefulness, not perhaps without a dash of fastidiousness in 
the compression of their curves---the gentle, easy, but firm and dignified 
air and attitude—every thing about him had its magic, and the charm 
was not longin winning me effectually into its circle. The stream of his 
discourse flowed on calmly and clearly; the voice itself was mellow, yet 
commanding; the pronunciation exact but not pedantically so; the ideas 
rose gradually out of each other, and seemed to clothe themselves in the 
best and most accurate of phraseology, without the exertion of a single 
thought in its selection, The fascination was ere long complete; and, 
when he closed his speech, it seemed to me as ifI had never 
before witnessed any specimen of the true “mellifiua majestas” of Quinc- 
tilian. 

“the only defect in his manner of speaking, (and it is, after all, by ne 
means 2 constant defect,) is a certain appearance of coldness, which I 
suspect, is nearly inseparable from so much accuracy. Mr. Cranstoun is 
a man of high birth and refined habits, and he has profited abundantly by 
all the means of education, which either his own, or the sister country can 
afford. His success in his profession was not early, (though never was 
any success so rapid, after it once had a beginning;) and he spent there- 
fore, many years of his manhood in the exquisite intellectual enjoyments 
of an elegant scholar, before he had either inclination or occasion to de- 
vote himseli entirely to the more repulsive studies of the law. It is no 
wonder, then, that, in spite of his continual practice, and ofhis great 
natural eloquence, the impression of these delightful years should have 
become too deep ever to be concealed from view; and that, even in the 
midst of the most brilliant displays ofhis forensic exertion, there should 
mingle something in his air, which reminds us, thatthere is still another 
sphere, wherein his spirit would be yetmore perfectly athome. To me, 
! ust confess, although I am aware that you will Jaugh at me for doing so, 
there was always present, while I listened to this sccomplished speaker, 
a certain feeling of pain. Icould scarcely help regretting, that he should 
have become a barrister at all. The lucid power of inves'igation—the 
depth of argument----the richnesss of illustration----aill set forth and 
embalmed in such a strain of beautiful and unaffected language, 
appeared to me to be almost too precious for the purposes to which they 
were devoted—even although, in this their devotion, they were s'so minis- 
tering to my own delight. I could not help saying to myseli, hat a pity 
that he, who might have added a new name tothe most splend'd triumph 
of his conntry—who might perhaps, have been equal to any one as histo- 
rian, philosopher, or statesman, should have been induced, in the early 


gnd unconscious diffidence of his genius, to give himsel? to a profession 
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which can never afford anv adequate remuneration either forthe talents 
which he has devoted to its service, or the honour which he has conferred 
upon its name.” (pp. 195, 196.) 


We would extract the whole account of Jeffrey as he ap- 
pears at the bar, but having already devoted so much room 
tohim,we must take no more here than is necessary 
to furnish the contrast between him and Mr. Cockburn. 


“The person against whom Mr. Cockburn is most frequently pitched 
an the Jury Court for civil cases, is Mr. Jeffrey; and after what I have said 
of both, you will easily believe that ic is a very delightful thing to witness 
the different means by which these two most accomplished speakers en- 
deavour to attain the same ends. It is the wisest thing either of them 
can do, to keep as wide as possible from the track which nature has 
pointed out to the other, and both are in general so wise as to follow im- 
plicitly and exclusively her infallible direction. Inthe play of his wit, 
the luxuriance cf his imagination, the beauty of his expression, Mr. Jeff- 
rey isas much beyond his rival, asin the depth of his reasoning, and the 
generalrichness and commanding energy of his whole intellect. Ina 
case where the reason of his hearers alone is concerned, he has faculties 
which enable him to seize from the beginning, and preserve tothe end, a 
total and unquestioned superiority. There is no speaker in Britain that 
dleals out his illustrations with so princely a profusion, or heapsupon eve- 
ry image and every thought, that springs froman indefatigable intellect, 
so lavish a garniture of most exquisite and most apposite language.— 
There is no man who generalizes with a tact so masterly as Jeffrey; no 
multiplicity of facts can distract or dazzle himfor a moment; he has a clue 
that brings him safe and triumphant out of every labyrinth, and he walks 
in the darkest recesses of his detail, with the air and the confidence of 
one that is sure of his conclusion, and sees it already bright before him, 
while every thing is Chaos and Erebus to his bewildered attendants. The 
delight which he communicates to iis hearers, by the display of powers 
so extraordinary, is sufficient to make them rejoice in the confession of 
their own inferiority; careless of the point to which his steps are turned, 
they soon are satisfied to gaze upon his brightness, and be contented 
that such a star cannot lead them into darkness. A plainman, who for 
the first time is addressed by him, experiencesa kind of sensation to 
which he has heretofore been totally a stranger. It is like the cutting 
off the cataract from a blind man’s eye, when the first glorious deluge of 
light brings with it’any thing rather than distinctness of vision. He has 
no leisure to think of the merits of the case before him;he is swallowed 
up in dumb overwhelming wonder of the miraculous vehicle, in which 
one side cf it is expounded. The rapidity with which word follows 
word, and image follows image,and argument follows argument, keeps 
bis intellect panting in vain to keep up with the stream, and gives tim no 
time to speculate on the nature of the shores along which he is whirled, or 
the point towards which he is carried. 

“But when the object of all this hreathless wonderhas made an end of 
speaking, it is not to be doubted that a plain, sensible, and conscientious 
person, who knows that the sacred cause of justice isto be served or in- 
jured by the decision which he himself must give, may very naturally 
experience a very sudden and a very uncomfortable revulsion of ideas.---- 
That distrust of himself, which had attended and grown upon him all the 
while he listened, may now perhaps give way, in no inconsiderable mea- 
sure, to distrust of the orator, whose winged words are yet ringing in his 

aching ears. The swiftness of the career has been such, that he cannot, 
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on reflection, gather any thing more than a very vague and unsatisfacto- 
ry idea of the particular steps of bas progress, and itisno wonder that he 

should pause a little before he decide with himse If, that there is no safer 
aud surer issue to which he might have been conducted insome less byil- 
liant vehicle, and with some less extraordinary degree of speed, Nor 

can any thing be more likely to affect the mind ofa person pausing and 
hesitating in this way, With a dclizhiful feeling of refreshment and secu- 
rity, than the simple, leisu rely, and uncstentatious manner in which such 
a speaker as Mr. Cockburn nay commence an address which has for its 
object to produce a quite opposite nit pla ph When hesees a face so 
fullofapparent candour and simplicity, and hears accents of so homely @ 
characicy, and is allowed time to ponder over every particular statement 
aS it is mace an consider with himselfhow it hinge: ; upon that which 


has precede od, br ‘ ‘ re he is called upon to connect it with something that 
is to fol w----it isno wonderthat he should feel as if he had returned to 
hisown home aftera flight ina parachute, and open himself to the new 
rhetorician with something of the reposing confidence due to an old and 


tried associate and adviser. 

“As for causes inthe Criminal Court, wherein mere argument is not all 
that is necessary, or such causesin the Jury Court as give occasion fer a- 
ny appeal to the feelings and affections----I fancy, there are few who have 
heard both of them that would not assign the p alm to Mr. Cockburn with- 
out the small sthesitation. Whether from the natural constitution of Mr. 
Jeflrey’s mind, or trom the exercises and habits in which he has trained 
and established its energies, it would seem as ifhe had himself little sym- 
pathy for the more simple and unadorned workings ofthe affections; and 
accordingly he has, and deserves to have, httle success, when he attempts 
to command and controulthose workings for purposes immediately his 
own. Ihave neverseena1y man of genius fail so miserably in any at- 

tempt, as she does whenever he strives to produce a pathetic effect by his 
eloguence. Itis seen and felt in amoment, that he is wandering from 
his own wide and fertile field of dominion, and every heart which he 
would invade, repels himwith coldness. Itisnot by an artificial piling 
torether of beautiful words, and beautiful images, that one can awe into 
subjection the rebellious price of man ’sbosom. It is not by such daz- 
zling spells as these, that a speaker or a writer can smite the rock, 
BNC 


ike the sacred source of sympatheti¢ tears.” 


Mr. Jeffrey is the Prince of Rhetoricians; but Mr. Cockburn, in every o- 

ther resp:ct greatly his inferior, ismore fortunate here. He is an Ora- 

tor, and the passions are the legitimate and willing subjects of his deeper 
{nn 1)4~...° 7 \ 
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The anecdote of Lord Hermand’s reading Guy Mannering 
on the bench in court shows the Lord’s enthusiasm, the tal- 
ents of the writer of the novel, and the good nature of the 
audience in permitting it. 

“There would be no end of it, were Ito begin telling you anecdotes a- 
bout Lord Hermand. I[hesaranew one every day; for he alone furnishes 
half the materials of conversationtothe young groups of stove- school 
wits, of which Lhave already saida word or two in describing the Outer- 
House. There is one, however, which } musi venture upon. When Guy 
‘lannering came out, the Judge was so much delighted with the picture of 
the life ofthe old Scotish lawyers in that most charming novel, that he 
eculd talk ofnothing elsebut Pleydell, Dandie, and the High Jinks, for 
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many weeks. Heusually carried one volume of the book about with him, 
and one morning, on the bench, his love for it so completely got the better 
of him, that he lugged in the subject, head and shoulders, inte the midst of 
a speechabout some most dry point of law; nay, getting warmer every 
momenthe spoke of it, heat lest furly plucked the volume from his pock- 
et, and, ‘in spite ofall the remonstrances of all his brethren, insisted upotk 
re ading aloud the whole passage for their edification. He went through 
the task with his wonted vivactity, gave great effect to every speech, ané 
most appropriate expression to every joke; and when it was done, I sup- 
pose the Court would have no di ficulty in confessing that they had very 
seldom been so well entertained. During the whole scene, Mr. W 
§ was present, seated indeed, in his official e: apacity, close under the 
Judge.” (pp. 228.) 


The following is full of life, and gives a most interesting 
wiew of a fashionable lounge. 


“If one be inclined, however, for an clegant shop, and abundance of gos- 
sip, itis only necessary to cross the street, and enter the shop of Messrs, 
Manuets and Miller---the true lounging-place ofthe bluc-stockings, and 
literary beau-monde ofthe Northern metropolis. Nothing, indeed, can 
be more inviting than the external appearance of this shop, or more a- 
musing, if one isin the proper lounging humour, than the scene of ele- 
gant trifling which is exhibited within. Afthe door youare received by 
one or the other of the partners, probably the second mentioned, who 
has perhaps been handing some fine lady to her carriage, or is e1 nraped in 
conversation with some fine gentleman, about to leave the shop aficr his 
daily half-hour’s visit. You are then conducted through a light and. spa- 
cious anti-room, full of clerks and apprentices, and! adorned’ with a few 
busts and prints, into the back-shop, which is a perfect bijou. Its walls 
are covered with all the most elegant books in fashionable request, array- 
ed in the most luxurious clothing of Turkey and Russia leather, red, blue, 
and green——and protected by glass folding doors, from the intrusion even 
of the Kittle dust which might be supposed to threaten them, ‘in a place 
keptso delicately trim. The grate exhibits eithera fine blazing fire, or; 
in its place, a beautiful fresh bush of hawthorn, he all over with roses 
and lilies, as gay as a Maypole. ‘The centre'of the room is occupied by a 
table, cov ered with the Mavaz’ nes and Reviews of the month, the papers of 
the day, the last books of v oyages and Travels, and innumerable books 
of scenery— those beatitiful books which transport one’s eve in a mo- 

ment into the heart of Savoy or Italy—or that still more beautiful one, 
which presents us with exauisite representations of the old castles and 
romantic skies of Scotland, over w hose forms and hues of native majesty, 
a new atmosphere of magical interest has just-been diffused by the poet- 
ical pencil of Turner --Thomson-—or Williams. U pon the leaves of these 
books, or such as these, a baer »e of the most elegant young ladies and 
gentlemen of the place 7 probably be seen feasting, or seeming to 
feast their eyes; while encomiams due totheir beauties are mingled "Wp 
in the same whisper with compliments stil! more interesting to beauties, 
no doubt, still more divine.. In one corner, perhaps, some h ancht v_ blue- 
stocking, with a volume of Campbell’s Specimens, or Dr. Clarke’s Scan- 
dinavia, or the last number of tae Edinburgh Review, or Blackwood’s 
Magazine in her hand, may be observec launching ever and anon a look 
of ineffable disdain upon the less intellectual occupation of her neigh- 
bours, and then returning witha new knitting oe brows to her own 
paullo majora. Inthe midsi of atl this, the Bookseller himself moves a- 
bout doing the honours of the piace, withthe same unwearied gall: intr 
and politeness—-now mingling his smiles with thosg of the triflers, and 
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now listening with earnest civility tothe dissertation, commendatory or 
yeprobatory, of the more philosophic fair. One sees, in a moment, that 
this is not a great publishing shop; such weighty and laborious business 
would put to flight all the loves and graces that hover in the perfumed 
atmosphere of the place. A novel, or a volume of pathetic sermons, or 
pretty poems, might be tolerated, but that is the utmost. To select the 


’ most delicate viands from the great feast of the Cadells, Murrays, Bald- 


wins, Constables, and Blackweods, and arrange and dispose them so as to 
excite the delicate appetite of the fine fastidious few—such is the object 
and such the art of the great Hatchard of Edinburgh. This shop seems 
to have a prodigious flow of retail pusiness, and is, no doubt, not Jess lu- 
crative to the bookseller than delightful to hisguests. Mr. Miller is the 
successor of Provost Creech, in something of his wit, and many of his 
stories, and in all his love of good cheer and good humour, and may cer- 
tainly be looked upon as the favorite bibliopole of almost al] but the wri- 
ters of books. He ought, however, to look tohis dignity, for can pers 
ceive that he is likely to have ere long a dangerous rival in amore juven- 
ile bookseller, whose shop is almost close to his own--Mr. Peter Hill.---- 
This young gentleman inhabits at present a long and dreary shop, where 
it is impossible to imagine any groupe of fine ladies or gentlemen could as- 
semble, selon les regles; but he talks of removing to the New Town, and 
hints, not obscurely, that Mr, Miller may soonsee all the elegancies of 
os boudoir thrown into shade by an equally elegant salen.” (pp. 254-- 
256. ) 


We are not displeased with what is said of Coleridge, 
and are gratified with this able defence of him. 


“If there be any man of grand and original genius alive at this moment 
in Europe, such a man is Mr. Coleridge. A certain rambling discursive 
style of writing, anda habit of mixing up, with ideas of great originality, 
the products of extensive observation and meditation, others of a very 
fantastic and mystical sort, borrowed from Fichte and the other German 
philosophers, with whose works he is familiar—ihese things have been 
sufficient to prevent his prose writings from becoming popular beyond a 
certain narrow class of readers, who, when they see marks of great pow- 
er, can never be persuaded to treat lghtly the works in which these ap- 
pear, with whatever less attractive matter they may chance to be inter- 
mingled. Yet even his prose writings are at this moment furnishing 
most valuable materials to people who know, better than the author him- 
self does, the art of writing for the British public, and it is impossible that 
they should much longer continue to be neglected, as they now are.— 
But the poetry ot Coleridge, in order to be understood perfectly and ad- 
mired profoundly, requires no peculiar habits of mind beyond those 
which all intelligent readers of poetry ought to have, and must have. <A- 
dopting much of the same psychological system which lies at the root of 
all the poetry of Wordsworth, and expressing, on all occasions, his rever- 
ence for the sublime intellect which Wordsworth has devoted to the il- 
dustration of this system, Coleridge himselfhas abstained from bringing 
his psychological notions forward in his poetry in the same open and un- 
courting way exemplified by his friend, and, what is of far more impor- 
tance in the present view of the subject, he has adopted nothing of his 
friend’s peculiar notions concerning poetical diction. He is perhaps the 
most splendid versifier of our age; lie is certainly, to my ear, without ex- 
ception, the most musical, Nothing can surpass the melodious richness 
of words which he heaps around his images—images which are neither 
glaring in themselves, ney set forth in any glaring framework of incident, 
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but which are always affecting to the very verge of tears, because they 

have all been formed and nourished in the recesses of one of the most 

deeply musing spirits that ever breathed forth its inspirations in the ma- 

jestic language of England. Whothat ever read his poem of Genevieve 

can doubt this? That poemis knownto all readers of poetry, although 

comparatively few of them are aware that it is the work of Colemdge.— 

His love poetry is, throughout, the finest that has been produced in Eng-. 
land since the days of Shakspeare and the old dramatists. Lord Byron 

represents the passion of love with a powerand fervour every way wor- 

thy of his genius, but he does not seem to understand the nawre otf the 
feeling which these old English poets called by the name of Love. His 
Jove is entirely Oriental: the love of haughty warriors reposing on the 
bosom of humble slaves, swallowed up in the unquestioning potency of 2 
passion, imbibed in, and from the very sense of their perpetual inferiori- 
ty. The old dramatists and Coleridge regard women ina way that im- 
plies far more reverence for them—far deeper insight into the true gran- 
deur of their gertleness. I donotthinkthere is anv poet in the world 
who ever touched so truly the mystery of the passion as he has done in 
Genevieve, and in that other exquisite poem (I forget its name,) where he 
speaks of— 

‘‘Her voice--- 

Her voice, that, even in its mirthful mood, 

Hath made me wish to steal away and weep.” 


(pp. 275, 276.) 





The attack upon Hunt and Hazlitt is the only part of 
these letters, in which we think a positively base spirit’ is’ 
manifested. The Story of Rimini, by the former, is one of 
the best productions of modern times, notwithstanding its 
numerous faults. Hazlitt we care much less about, although 
we think his books far more instructive and entertaining 
than are generally those of his enemies. 


The painter Schetky is admirably given. 


“Among the younger artists, there are, I believe, not a few of very 
great promise, and one, above all, who bids fair ere long to rival the ve- 
ry highest masters in the department he has selected. I allude to Staff 
Surgeon Schetky,a gentleman, whose close and emiment attention to his 
own profession, both here and while he served with Lom] Weliington’s ar- 
my, have not prevented him from cultivating with uniform ardour an art 
fitted abeve all others to form a delightful relaxation from the duties of 
professional men, and which, it is easy to see, must besides be of great. 
practical and direct utility to aman of his profession. During the long- 
est and most fatiguing marches of our Peninsular army, his active and in- 
telligent mind was still fresh in its worshipping of the forms of nature; 
finding its best relicf from the contemplation of human suffering, in the 
contemplation of those serene beauties of earth and sky, which that love- 
ly region for ever offers to the weary eye of man, I think the Doctor is 
a very original painter. He has looked on nature with an eye that is en- 

tirely his own, and he has conceived the true purposes of his art in a way 
that is scarcely less peculiar. He seems to have the most exalted views 
of the poetical power of landscape-painting, and to make it his object on 
every occasion to call this poetical power into action in his works. He 
does not somuch care to represent merely striking or beautiful scenes, as 
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to characterize natural objects, and bring out their life and expression, 
A painter, who feels, ashe does, what nature is, considers every tree or 
plant as in some measure an animated being, which expresses the tone of 
its sensations by the form which it assumes, and the colours which it dis- 
plays. How full of poetry and meaning is every vegetable production, 
when sprouting forth spontaneously in such places as nature dictates, and 
growing in the way to which it is} led by its own silent inclinations! Even 
the different surfaces and shapes of soils and rocks have an expression re- 
Jating tothe manner in which they were formed, although they cannot be 
literally considered as expressive of sensation like plants. Mr. Schetky 
seems more than almost any painter to be imbued with these ideas of u- 
niversal animation. His trees, his rocks, his Pyrenees, seem to breathe 
and be alive with the spirit of their Maker; and he has no superior, but 
one, in every thing that regards the grand and mysterious eloquence of 
cloud and sky.” (pp, 309, 310.) 


The ideas of dignity, which Dr. Morris expresses in his 
notice of Scott, are excellent, though not new, and may as- 
sist tocure some of our countrymen of their false estimates 
of this part of manners. 

«J did not see Mr. Scott, however, immediately on my arrival; he had 
sone out with all his family, to show the Abbey of Melrose to the Count 
von B——, and some other visitors. I was somewhat dusty in my appa- 
rel, (for the shandrydan had moved in clouds haif the journey, ) sol took 
the opportunity of making my toilet, and had not guite completed it when 
1 heard the trampling of their horses’ feet beneath the window. Butina 
short time, having finished my adonization, I descended, and was conduct- 
ed to Mr. Scott, whom I found by himself in his library. Nothing cculd 
be kinder than his reception of me,—and so simple and unassuming are 
his manners, that 1 was quite surprised, after a few minutes had elapsed, to 
Jind myself already almost at home in the company of one, whose pres- 
ence 1 had approached with feelings so very different from those with 
which a man of my age and experience is accustomed to meet ordinary 
strangers. There is no kind of rank, whichI should suppose it so difficult 
to bear with perfect ease, as the universally-honoured nobility of univer- 
selly honoured genius; but all this sits as lightly and naturally upon this 
reat man, as ever a plumed casque did upon the head of one of his own 
graceful knights. Perhaps, after all, the very highest dignity may be 
more easily worn than some of the inferior degrees—as it has often been 
said of princes. My Lord Duke is commonly a much more homely person 
than the Squire of the Parish—or your little spick-and-span new Irish Bar- 
on. And good heavens! whata difference between the pompous Apollo 
of some Cockney coterie, and the plain, manly, thorough-bred courtesy 
of a Waiter Scott!’ (p, 313.) 


The visit to this great poet and novelist is one of the best 
portions of the Letters. We are compelled to admire the 
man as muchas the author. Such a scene should have 
such a describer. The accompaniments of the dinner 
were peculiarly appropriate to the Caledonian Minstrel. 

“While I was thus occupied, one of the most warlike of the Lochaber 
pibrochs began to be played in the neighbourhood of the room in which 
we were, aud, looking toward the window, I saw a noble highland piper 
parading to and fro upon the lawn m front of the house—the plumes of 
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tis bonnet, the folds of his plaid, and the streamers of his bag-pipe, all 
floating majestically about him in the light evening breeze. You have 
scen this magnificent costume, so I need not trouble you either with its 
description or iis eulogy; but I am quite sure you never saw it where its 
appearance harmonized so delightfully with all the accompaniments of the 
scene. It is true that it wasin the Lowlands—and that there are other 
streams upon which the shadow of the tartans might fall with more of the 
propriety of mere antiquarianism, than on the Tweed, But the Scotcl . 
are right in not now-a-days splitting too much the symbols of their nation- 
ality; as they have ceased to be an independent people, they do wisely in 
striving to be as much as possible a united people. But here, above all, 
whatever was truly Scottish could not fail to be truly appropriate in the 
presence of the great genius to whom whatever is Scottish in thought, in 
teeling, or in recollection, owes so large a share of its prolonged, or reani- 
mated, or ennobled existence. The poet of Roderick Dhu, and, under 
favour, the poet of Fergus Mac Ivor, dues well assuredly to have a piper 
among the retainers of his hospitable mansion. You remember, too, how 
he has himself described the feast of the Rhymer:— 


“Nor lacked they, as they sat at dine, 
The music, nor the tale, 

Nor goblets of the blood-red wine, 
Nor mantling quaighs of ale.” 


After the Highlander had played some dozen of his tunes, he was sum- 
roned, according to the ancient custom, to receive the thanks of the com- 
pany. He entered more militari, without taking off his bonnet, and receiv- 
edja huge tass of aquavite from the hand of his master, after which he 
withdrew again—the most perfect solemnity all the while being displayed 
in his weather-beaten, but handsome and warlike Celtic lineaments. The 
inspiration of the generous fluid prompted one strain merrier than the 
rest, behind the door of the Hall, and then the piper was silent—his lungs, 
{dare say, consenting more than his will, for he has all the appearance of 
being a fine enthusiast in the delights and dignity of his calling. So much 
for Roderick of Skye, for such [ think is his style. 

His performance seemed to diffuse, or rather to heighten, a charming flow 
of geniality over the whole of the party, but nowhere could I trace its in- 
fluence so powerfully ana so delightfully as inthe Master of the Feast. The 
music of the hills had given anew tone to his fine spirits,and the easy playful- 
ness with which he gave vent to their buoyancy, was the most delicious of 
contagions. Himselftemperate in the extreme (some [ate ill health has 
made it necessary he should he so,) he sent round liis claret more speedi- 
ly than even I could have wished---(you see [ am determined to blunt the 
edge of all your sarcasms )---and [ assure you we were all too well employed 
to think of measuring our bumpers. Do not suppose, however, that there 
is any thing like display or formal leading in Mr. Scott’s conversation. Oa 
the contrary,every body seemed to speak the more that he was there to hear 
--and his preserce seemed to be enough to make every body speak delight- 
fully--as ifit had been that some princely musician had tuned all the strings, 
and even under the sway of more vulgar fingers, they could not choose 
but discourse excellent music. His conversation, besides, is for the most 
part of such a kind, that all can take a lively part in it, although, indeed, 
none that f ever met with can equal himsclf. It does not appear as if he 


ever could be at a loss for a single moment for some new supply of that 


which ¢onstitutes its chief peculiarity, and its chief charm; the most keen 
perception, the most tenacious memory, and the must brilliant imagina- 
tion, having been at work throughout the whole of his busy life, in filling 
Als mind with a store of individyal traits and aneedetes, serieus and comics 
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indvidual and national, such as it is probable no man ever befote possessed 
—and such, still more certainly, as no man of great original power ever be- 
fore possessed in subservience tothe purposes of inventive genius. A youth 
spent in wandering among the hills and vallies of his country, during 
which he became intensely familiar with all the lore of those grey-haired 
shepherds, among whom the traditions of warlike as well as of peaceful 
times find their securest dwelling place—or in more equal converse with 
the relics of that old school of Scottish cavaliers, whose faith had nerved 
the arms of so many of his own race and kindred—such a boyhood and 
such a youth laid the foundation, and established the earliest and most 
dasting sympathies of a mind, which was destined, in after years, to erect 
upon this ioundation, and improve upon these sympathies, in a way of 
which his young and thirsting spirit could have then contemplated but 
little. Through his manhood of active and honoured, and now for many 
years of glorious exertion, he has always lived in the world, and among 
the men of the world, partaking in all the pleasures and duties of 
society as fully as any of those who had nothing but such pleasures and 
such duties to attend to. Uniting, as never before they were united, 
the habits of an indefatigable student with those of an indefatigable ob- 
server—and doing all this with the easy and careless grace of one who is 
doing so, not to task, but to gratify his inclinations and his nature—is it to 
be wondered that the riches of his various acquisitions should furnish a nev- 
er-failing source of admiration even to those who have known him long- 
est, and who know him best? As for me, enthusiastic as [had always been 
in my worship of his genius—-and well as his works had prepared me to 
find his conversation rich to overflowing in all the elements of iastruction 
as wellasamusement—lI confess the reality entirely surpassed all my anti- 
cipations, and I never despised the maxim nil admirart so heartily as 
now.” (pp, 315--31S.) 


The analysis of Wordsworth’s character is worthy of the 
genius of Peter. 

“Tn listening to Wordsworth, it is impossible to forget for a single 
‘moment that the author of the “Excursion” is before you. Poetry has 
been with him the pure sole business of life—he thinks of nothing else, 
and he speaks of nothing else—and whete is the man who hears him that 
would foramoment wish it to be otherwise? The deep sonorous yoice in 
which he pours forth his soul upon the high secrets of his divine art—and 
those tendcr glimpses which he opens every now and then into the bo- 
som of that lowly life, whose mysteries have been his perpetual inspi- 
rations--the sincere earnestness with which he details and expatiates—the 
innocent confidence which he feels in the heart that is submitted to his 
workings---and the unquestioning command with which he seeks to fas- 
ten to him every soul that is capable of understanding his words---all 
these thingsare as they should be, in one that has lived the life ofa her- 
mit—musing, and meditating, and composing in the seclusion of a lonely 
cottage—loving and worshipping the nature of man, but partaking little in 
the pursuits, and knowing little of the habits, ofthe Men of the World. 
There is a noble simplicity in the warmth with which he discourses to 
all that approach him, on the subject of which he himself knows most, 
and on which he feels most—and of which he is wise enough to know 
that every one must be most anxiousto hear him speak. His poetry is 
the poetry of external nature and profound feeling; andsuch is the hold 
which these high themes have taken of his intellect, that he seldom 
dreams of descending in the tone in which the ordinary conversation of 
men is pitched. Hour after hour his eloquence flows en, by his own sim- 
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ple fireside, or along the breezy slopes of his own mountains, in the same 
lotty strain as in his loftiest poems— 


“Of Man and Nature, and of human life, 
His haunt, and the main regien of his song.” 


His enthusiasm is that of a secluded artist; but who is he that would not 
rejoice in being permitted to peep into the sanctity of such a seclusion— 
or that, being there, would wish for a moment to see the enthusiasm that 
has sanctified it, suspended or interrupted inits work? The large, dim, 
pensive eve, that dwells almost for ever upon the ground, and the smile of 
placid abstraction, that clothes his long, tremulous, melancholy lips, com- 
plete a picture of solemn, wrapped-up, contemplative genius, to which a- 
mid the dusky concussions of active men and common life, my mind re- 
verts sometimes for repose as to a fine calm stretch of verdure in the bo- 
som of some dark and hoary forest of venerable trees, where no voice 8 
heard but that ofthe sweeping wind, and far-off waters:—what the Et- 


trick Shepherd finely calls 


——*Great Nature’s hum, 
Voice of the desert, never dumb.” 





“Scott, again, is the very poet of active life, and that life, in all its varie 
ties, lies for ever stretched out before him, bright and expanded, as in 
the glass of a magician. Whatever subject be mentioned, he at once 
steals a beam from his mirror, and scatters such a flood of illustration 
upon it, that you feel asif it had always been mantled in palpable night 
before. Every remark gains, as it passes from his lips, the precision of a 
visible fact, and every incident flashes upon your imagination, as_if your 
bodily eye; by some new gift ofnature, had acquired the power of seeing 
the past as vividly as the present. To talk of exhausting his light of gra- 
mourte to one that witnessed its play of radiance, would sound as absurd as 
to talk of drying up the Nile. Itstreamsalike copiously, alike fervently 
upon all things, like the light of heaven, which “shineth upon the evid 
and upon the good.” ‘Theeye andthe voice, and the words and the 
gestures, seem all alike to be the ready unconscious interpreters of some 
unperial spirit, that moves irresistibly their mingled energies from with- 
in- There is no effort—no semblance of effort—but every thing comes 
cut asis commanded--swift, clear, and radiant through the impartial me- 
dium. The heroes of the old times spring from their graves in panoply, 
and “drink the red-wine through the helmet barred” before us; or 


“Shred their foemen’s limbs away, 
As lops the woodman’s knife the spray””— 


~—But they are honoured, not privileged—-the humblest retainers quit the 
cust as full of life as they donay, their dogs and horses are partakers in 
the resurrection, like those of the ‘Teutonic warriors in the Valhalla of 
Odin. Itisno matter what period of his country’s story passes in review, 
Bruce—Douglas—their Kingly Foe, in whose 





‘Eye was set 
Some spark of the plantagenet,” 


James--Mary—Angus-—Montrose—-Argyle-—Dundee—these are al] alike, 


~ hot names, but reahitiee---living, moving, breathing, feeling, speaking, 


ooking realities---when he speaksof them. The grave loses half its po- 
tency when he calls, His own imagination is one majestic sepulchre, 
where the wizard lamp burns in never-dying splendour, and the charmgg 
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blood glows forever in the cheeks of the embalmed, and every long: 
sheathed sword is ready to leap from its scabbard, like the Tizcna of the 
Cidin the vault of Cardena.” (pp.318—320.) 


The conviction of Mr. Lockhart, who is on the spot, goes 
far as evidence that Walter Scott is the author of Waverley, 
and of that whole series of novels. 


**Pernaps the two earliest ofhis poems, the Lay of the Last Minstrel 
and Marmion, are the most valuable, because they are the most impreg- 
nated with the peculiar spirit of Scottish antiquity. In his subsequent 
poems, he made too much use of the common materials and machinery 
employed in the popular novels of that day, and descended so far as to 
hinge too much oftheir interest upon the. common resources of an art- 
fully constructed fable. In like manner, in those prose Tales---which I 
no more doubt to be his than the poems he has published with his name---- 
fin that delightful series of works, which have proved their author to be 
the nearest kinsman the creative intellect of Shakspeare has ever had---- 
the best are those, the interest of which is most directly and historically na- 
tional----Waverley and Old Mortality. ‘The whole will go down together, 
so long as any national character survives in Sootland--and themselves will, 
d nothing question, prolong the existence of national character there 
more effectually, than any other stimulus its waning strength is everlikely 
tomeet with. Buti think the two 1 have mentioned, will always be con. 
sidered as the brightest jewels in thisample crown of unquenched and un- 
quenchable radiance.” (p. 338.) 


As Mr. Lockhart is believed to be the author of* the Let- 
ters, we ought to give his account of himself. 


‘It was on this occasion that I had an opportunity of seeing and conver- 
sing with Mr. Lockhart, who, as wellas Mr. Wilson, is supposed to be one 
ofthe principal supporters of this Magazine, and so of judging for myself 
concerning an individual who seems to have cared very little how many 
enemies he raised up among those who were not personally acquainted 
with him. Owing tothe satirical vein of some of the writings ascribed to his 
pen, most persons, whom I have heard speak of him, seemed to have been 
impressed with the notion that the bias of his character inclined toward 
an unrelenting subversion of the pretensions of others. But I soon per- 
ceived that here was another instance of the incompetency of the crowd 
to form any rational opinion about persons of whom they see only partial 
glimpses, and hear only distorted representations. I was not long in his 
company ere I was convinced that those elements which form the basis of 
his mind could never find their satisfaction in mere satire, and that if the 
exercise of penetration had afforded no higher pleasure, nor led to any 
more desirable result than that of detecting error, or exposing absurdity, 
there isno person who would sooner have felt an inclination to abandon 
it in despondency and disgust. At the same time, a strong and ever- 
wakeful perception of the ludicrous, is certainly a prominent feature in 
his composition, and his flow of animal spirits enables him to enjoy it 
keenly, andinvent it with success. I have seen, however, very few per- 
sons Whose minds are so much alive and awake throughout every corner, 
and who are so much in the habit of trying and judging every thing by 
the united tact of so many qualities and feelings all at once. But one 
meets with abundance of individuals every day, who show in conversa- 
tiona ¢reater facility of expression, and amore constant activity of spec- 
alative acutemess, Inegver saw Mr. Lockhart very much engrossed with 
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the desire of finding language to convey any rclation of ideas that had oc- 
curred to him, or so enthusiastically engaged in tracing its consequencess 
as to forget every thing else. In regard to facility of expression, do not 
know whether the study of languages, which is a favourite one with him 
—(indeed I am told he understands a good deal of almost all the modern 
languages, and is wellskilled inthe ancient ones)—I know not whether 
this study has any tendency to increase such facility, although there is ng 
question it must help to impreve the mind in many important particulars, 
by varying our modes of perception. 

“His features are regular, and quite definite in their outlines; his fore- 
head is well advanced, and largest, think, in the region of observation 
and perception; but the general expression is rather pensive than other- 
wise. Although an Oxonian, and early imbued with an admiration forthe 
works of the Stagyrite, he seems rather to incline, in philosophy, to the 
high Platonic side of the question, and to lay a great deal of stress on the 
investigation and cultivation of the impersonal sentiments of the human 
mind—ideas which his acquaintance with German literature and philoso- 
phy has probably much contributed to strengthen. Under the influence 
of that mode of thinking, a turn for pleasantry rather inclines to exercise 
itself ina light and good-humoured play of fancy, upon the incongruities 
and absurd relations which are so continually. presenting themselves in 
the externalaspect ofthe world, thanto gratify a sardonic bitterness in 
exulting over them, or to nourish a sour and atrabilious spirit in regar- 
ding them with a cherished and pampered feeling of delighted disappro- 
bation, like that of Swift. But Mr. Lockhart is avery young person, and E 
would hope may soon find that there are much better things in literature 
than satire,let it be as good humoured as you will. Indeed, W -tells 
me he already professes himself heartily sick of it, and has begun to write 
oflate, ina quite opposite key.” (pp. 407, 408). 


The remarks upon society in Glasgow are such as w& 
should have anticipated from so accomplished a pen. We 
can however only refer our readers to them without ex- 
tracts. The portrait of Dr. Chalmers we have already seen 
several times in the newspapers, and it must be familiar to 
the public. 

In conclusion, we can only say, that we wish we had 
such Letter: as Peter’s about every capital in Europe, and 
even about our own principal towns. They unite, in a ve- 
ry remarkable degree, instruction, amusement, and centin- 
ued excitement. We have never read a book with a keen- 
er relish. The opulence of the writer’s illustration is un- 
equalled. His talents shine forth in every page. Vivacity 
pervades the whole. 

As our Review is read chiefly in that part of our coun- 
try where the Letters of Peter will not probably be gene- 
rally accessible, we have indulged ourselves in making ve- 
«ry copious extracts. Different circumstances would have 
compelled us to abridge this gratification. We are confi- 
dent however that the majority of our readers will be pleas- 
ed with seeing so full an exhibition of our author. 
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One word we have to say to the printer, and thatis a 
word of unqualified censure. The typographical errors in 
this New York edition are very numerous and sometimes 
important, as Lord Buchan for Lord Byron (p, 156.) These 
errors are a disgrace to the office and to the city, and ought 
to be noted as at least a small degree of public punishment. 





—— > -—- 


“Toe Portican Works or Jonn Trumsutr, L, L, D; con- 
taining Mc Fingal, a Modern Epic Poem, revised and correct 
ed, with copious explanator y notes; the Progress of Dulness ; 
and a collection of Poems on various subjects, written before and 
during the Revolutionary War: intwo volumes. Hartford, 
printed for Samuel G Goodrich, by Lincoln and Stone, 


1820.” pp, 434, octavo. 


We are happy to see a new and elegant edition of the 
Poetical works of this celebrated scholar, patriot, and wit. 
We are not the less gratified to observe, that the printing, 
the designs of the plates, and the engraving, are from his 
native State. The whole isa fine exhibition of the im- 

rovement in tke arts, which Connecticut has made within 
¥.. life of the author. With the exception of Barlow’s Co- 
fumbiad, which was printed at Philadelphia, and which is 
the most elegant specimen of American typography, we do 
not recollect to have seen, from any of our presses, so hand- 
some an edition of any of the productions of our bards. 
The portrait of the poet painted in 1793, by his cousin John 
Trumbull, is thought to be a good likeness for the period 
when it was taken. The designs by Tisdale are well con- 
ceived, and give the spirit of the scenes selected from the 
text. Bassett engraved the vignette on the title page, and 
the entrance of Abijah White into Boston. Willard engra- 
ved the Town Meeting, and the Cellar, while Tisdale him- 
self engraved the collection around the ‘Liberty Pole. This 
last and Abijah White are of about equal merit as specimens 
of the art, and are both superior to the work of Willard. 
The vignette on the title page is the best of all, and shows a 
more free and tasteful hand. The object of the satire in 
Mc Fingal is well pointed out by the cross of St. George o- 
ver the Python. writhing under the arrow, shot from the 
bow of Apollo. In so fine a plate, we are surprised that 
the artist has left the lines, which were made to direct him 
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in forming the lengths of the letters, and which ought to 
have been erased. This is a small article of criticism, but 
should not be omitted. In the Town Meeting, the calmness 
and dignity of the whigs are well contrasted with the irrita- 
tion and gonfusion of the tories, among whom the snarling 
dog is happily introduced as characteristic of the opposition: 
to Honorius. The face, the mock importance, and the 
whole air of Abijah W hite are successfully delineated. 
Perhaps more military trappings ought to have been given 
both to him and to his horse. The rage of Squire Mc Fin- 
gal tied to the Liberty Pole, the waggish look united to the 
gravity of the judge with a three cornered hat, the leer of 
his left hand neighbour, the activity of the boys in picking 
the goose, the tar bucket, the grin of the whiggish agents, 
the beer mugs, the swinging hats, and the poor constable 
suspended between heaven and earth by the waistband of 
his breeches, looking with terror at the distant flight of his 
tory friends, form a most ludicrous group, and have all the 
spirit ef carricature without any of its extravagance. It is 
precisely that kind of natural and well gov erned humor in 
w _— Mr. Tisdale excels. The pri incipal figure in the tur- 

bin in the cellar is admirably conceived. Just sympa- 
thy enough is excited to make the farce peculiarly interest - 
ing. In former editions we find prints somewhat like two 
of these, but they are anonymous. Possibly they are the 
productions of Mr. Tisdale, or may have aided him in giv- 
ing us the Town Meeting and the Liberty Pole. 

In regard to the Memoir of “he Life and Writings of Mr. 
Trumbull no apology was necessary. ‘This name is too 
dear to alarge portion of the inhabitants of the eastern 
part of the United States to permit them to be uninterested 
in the biography of the distinguished members of the fam- 
ily, and particularly in the history of the author of Mc Fin- 
gal, a poem which was of essential service to the cause of 
liberty i in our revolution. 

Quotatiens, in almost all instances, ought to have, in the 
margin, directions where to seek for them in the original 
works. A writer should not indulge his dislike of minutia 
so far as toomit the references which inquisitive readers re- 
quire. They do no harm to any, and they gratify no small 
number. The whole paragraph, in the Quarterly Review, 
to which reference is made, (p, 8,) concerning Mr. Trum- 


bull, stands thus: ; 
“To Mr. Barlow's Epic, may be joined, withayt disparagement to €1- 
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ther, 2 poem, from which the following is an extract, by a Mr. Fingal, 
(no descendant, we believe, of the Caledonian bard of that name.) ‘The 
bold idea of transporting all England over to America for its crimes is not 
unworthy of one, whose progenitors had probably, in consequence of their 
virtues, been prevailed upon to anticipate the period of its removal. .On 
comparing the insignificance of Little Britain with the ‘largest empire 08 
the tace of the earth,’ or rather with one of its ‘waters,’ the muse exclaims> 


Its smaii extension, long supplied 
By vast immensity of pride: 
So small, tliat had it found a station 
In this new world at first creation, 
And for its crimes transported over, 
We'd find full room for’t in Lake Erie or 
Vhat larger water-pond Superior, 
Where North, on margin taking stand, 
Would not see shore from either scrand.”’ 
Vol: 10, pp, 525, 524. 


The Quarterly Reviewers have quoted this passage false~ 
ly, even from the old editions. It is, in the new copy, thus: 


*‘See, where yon chalky cliffs arise, 
The hills of Britain strike your eyes; 
its small extension long supplied 

sy full immensity of pride; 

So small that had it found a station 
In this new world at first creation, 
Or, doom’d by justice, been betimes 
‘Transported over for its crimes, 
We'd find full room for’t in lake Erie or . 
That larger water-pond Superior,* 
Where North,t at magin taking stand, 
W ould scarce be able to spy land.” 

pp» 172, 178. 


The blunder of the Quarterly Reviewers, in mistaking 
Fingal for the real name of the author, is quite as charac- 


an 





—__ 


«“*Lake Superior is more than 2200 miles in circumference, an extent 
sufficient to warrant the assertion of the poet, that the inhabitants of Bri- 
tain, in the supposed situation, would not be able to spy the surrounding 
shores of the lake.” 


«++This has been a most unhappy couplet. The poem, completed by the 
addition of the two last cantos, was first published in America in the year 
1782. Some years after, the whole was reprinted in London. In that in- 
terval Lord North was so unhappy} as to lose his sight; and the British Re- 
viewers of that day, with their wonted sagacity, imagiaed that these lines 
were intended as an insult upon him for that misfortune; thinking, as we 
presume, that Mc Fingal foresaw the future blindness of his Lordship by the 
aid of his second sight. Their abus2 of the author, as wanting candour 
and common sense, need not be repeated. In a subsequent copy of the 
pocm, he struck out the name of Lord North, and inserted that of King 
George,—-and lo, in a few years more, the King also was afflicted with 
blindness. ‘To preventall further mishaps, the lines are now restored to 
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teristic of that work as it is amusing. They had never 
read the poem; they knew nothing about it; but quoted and 
relied npon the romancer Jansen. The whole is a speci- 
men of the want of correctness and good faith, by which 
this English Magazine is disgraced, in every thing relating 
io the United States. 

Our readers will be gratified with the following extract 
from the work, now under review, concerning the family of 
the author. 


“The family of Trumbull was among the early settlers in New-Engs 
land. Their ancestor came from England, and in 1645 fixed his resi-« 
dence at Ipswich in Massachusetts. His son, named John, removed and 
established himself at Suffield in Connecticut. He had three sons, John, 
Joseph, and Benoni, whose descendants are still living in this state. The 
Rev. Benjamin Trumbull, D. D. the respectable historian of Connecticut, 
was the grandson of Benoni. Joseph settled in Lebanon, and at his deatlz 
left one son, Jonathan Trumbull, who was Governor of the State during 
the whole revolutionary war, anc whose patriotic exertions are amply re 
corded in history. Two of his sons were Jonathan Trumbull, afterwards 
Governor of the State, and John Trumbull, the celebrated painter, whose 
inerits have long been distinguished, both in Europe and America. 

“The author of these poems is the grandson of John Trumbull, eldest 
son of him who first settled in Sutheld. He was born on the 13th day of 
April, old style, (the 24th according to the present mode of computatian, ), 
in the year 1750, in the parish of Westbury, then a part of the town of 
Waterbury in New-Haven county, but since formed into a separate towne 
ship, by the name of Watertown, and annexed to the county of Litch- 
field. The settlement of that village was begun a few years before 
his birth. His father, who was the first minister of the Congregational 
church in that place, was a good classical scholar, highly respected by 
his brethren, and for many years one of the trustees, or Fellows, of Yale 
College. His mother was a daughter of the Rev. Saniuel Whitman of Far- 
mington in Hartford county, and grand-daughter of the Rev. Solomon 
Stoddard,D. D. of Northampton in Massachusetts. 

“Being an only son, and of a very delicate and sickly constitution, he 
was of course the favorite of his mother, She had received an education 
uperior to most of her sex, and not only instructed him in reading, fronz 
his earliest infancy, but finding him possessed of an extraordinary memory, 
taught him all the hymns, songs, and other verses, with which she was ac 
quainted. is father’s small hbrary consisted mostly of classical and 
iheological books. ‘The Spectator and Watts’ Lyric poems were the only 
works of merit in the belles-lettres, which he possessed. Young T:um« 
bull not only committed to memory most of the poetry they contained, but 
was seized with an unaccountable ambition of composing verses himself, 
in which he was encouraged by his parents, The country clergy at that 
time generally attempted to increase their income by keeping private 
schools for the education of youth. When he was about five years of age, 
his father took under his care a lad, seventeen years old, to instruct and 

qualify him for admission as a member of Yale College. Trumbull noti- 
- ced the tasks fitst imposed; which were to learn by heart the Latin Acoi- 
dence and Lilly’s Grammar, and to construe the Select Colloquies of Cor- 
derius, by the help of a literal translation, Without the knowledge of 
any pergon, except bis mother, he beganin this way the atwdy of the Lat: 
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anlanguage. After afew weeks his father discovered his wishes, and find- 
ing that by the aid of a better memory, his son was able to outstrip his 
fellow-student, encouraged him to proceec. At the commencement in 
September 1757, the two lads were presented at College, examined by 
the tutors, and admitted as members. ‘Trumbull, however, on account of 
his extreme youth at that time, and subsequent ill health, was not sent to 
reside at college tillthe year 1763. Hespent these six years in a miscel. 
Janeous course of study, making himself master of the Greek and Latin 
authors usually taught in that seminary, reading all the books he could 
meet with, and occasionally attempting to imitate, both in prose and verse, 
the style of the best English writers, whose works he could procure in 
his native village. These were of course few. The Paradise Lost, Thomp- 
son’s Seasons, with some of the poems of Dryden and Pope, were the 
principal. Oncommencing his collegiate life, he found little regard paid 
to English composition, or the acquirement of a correct style. The 
Greek and Latin books, in the study of which only his class were employ- 
ed, required but a small portion of histime. By the advice of his tutor, 
he turned his thoughts to Algebra, pasar ipay i and astronomical calcula- 
tions, which were then newly introduced and encouraged by the instruct- 
ors. He chiefly pursued this course during the three first years. Inhis 
senior year he began to resume his former “attention to English literatnre, 
After receiving the degree of Bachelor of Arts in 1767, he remained three 
years longer at college asagraduate. Being now master of his own time, 
he devoted himself chiefly to polite letters; reading all the Greek and Lat- 
in classics, especially the poets and orators, and studying the style and en- 
deavyouring to imitate the manner of the best English writers.” 
pp, 8--11. 


In this extract, the phrase, “‘an unaccountable ambition of com- 
posing verses,’ shows negligence of thought in the writer of 
the Memoir. No ambition was more natural, or more easily 
understood. This air of the marvellous was not needcd to give 
interest to the facts. Thata boy should write verses at five, 
be able to pass a creditable examination in Greek and Latin, 
and enter college at seven, is in itself sufficiently extraordi- 
nary. Such precocity is usually followed by early mental 
debility, but the author of Mc Fingal is an exception. As 
it re spects the exercise of his memory, to which his mother 
made him apply when he was very young, the example 1s 
worthy of being followed by other parents. ‘This faculty is 
among the first, which are unfolded, and is best cultivated 
before invention and judgement are much employed. Lan- 

/ guage and poetry are eminently suited to its early efforts, 
and a large stock of words, images, and happy expressions 
may be laid up in the mind when it is capable of doing 
nothing else. Words must be learned, not only for com- 
municating thoughts, but for thinking, whenever an ind1} 
vidual wishes to advance far in philosophical knowledge. 
The common declamation concerning the inferiority of 
words to iit ie when it ts intended to discourage the study 
of language, is not only a mark of an unsound judgement, 
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but is in the highest degree mischievous in its influence on 
young minds. “We cannot learn things, to any great extent, 
without words, and words should be learned as early in 
life as possible. The folly of attacking the study of lan- 
guage is, happily for our country, passing away, and better 
ideas are becoming prevalent. 

We have no intention to recommend the example ' of 
Trumbull as a motive to induce boys to enter college at an 
early age. On the contrary, they ought to be kept at pre- 
paratory schools much longer than they are, and join the u- 
niversity at a much later period in life than they generally 
do. The mind should be sufficiently matured to enable it 
to comprehend mathematics and metaphysics, and to take 
delight in tracing out the laws ef sound philosophy in the 
whole circle of science. 

The intimacy which was formed between Trumbull, 
Dwight, Barlow, and Humphreys, and the influence which 
their tastes and labours had upon the course of education 
in Yale College, are peculiarly gratifying to our recollec- 
tions and our meditations. Possessing eminent talents, in- 
dustry, zeal, boldness, and virtue , they were able to contend 
with, ‘and finally to put dow n, afalse estimate of learning,and 
a monkish spirit in that institution. The belles lettres rose 
to their proper rank under the fostering care and brilliant 
suecess of these friends, gentlemen, and scholars. Increas- 
ed attention was paid to rhetoric and oratory, and an era 
was begun in the institution which will not soon be forgot- 
‘ten. Mr. Trumbull 


“In November 1775, was admitted as a practising attorney at the bar 
in Connecticut: but rmmediately went to Boston, and entered as astudent 
in the office of John Adams, Esq. since President of the United States; 
and took lodgings with Thomas Cushing, Esq. then Speaker of the House 
of Representatives, afterwards a delegate to the first Congress, and Lieu- 
tenant Governor of ihe State of Massachusetts, He was now placed in 
the centre of American politics. The contest between Great-Britain and 
the Colonies approached ranidly towards acrisis, The violence of party 
w as exireme. ‘Lhe Governor, © ouncil, Judges, and all the legal authori- 

tv under the crown, cinployed theirutmost efforts to est: ablish the uni- 
veusal supremacy, aud en{urce the oppressive acts, of the English parlia- 
ment. Thelea ies of the popular party had the complete control of the 
House of Representatives, and directed every movement of the populace. 

by Means ofan exiensive correspondence, with men of the best informa- 
tion at the Rritish and French courts, they were fully convinced, at that 
early period, that nothing, short of warlike resistance, could successfully 
oppose the clain.s of Gieut-Britain (o unlimited authority; and that, with- 
out eventually declaring int ome and assuming the rights of sover- 
eigutyas anauon, no uiuportant assistance could he obtained from France, 
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Spain, drany European power. Still the people were impressed with are 
awful idea of the omnipotence of Britain, 2nd shuddered at the thought of 
attempting aseparation. They placed their hopeson the effect of their 
petitions to the king, their agreements to stop all commercial inter- 
«ourse, and the exertions of their numerous friends in the British nation 
and parliament. To cement the union of all the colonies, to counteract 
the fears ofthe peopleand encourage their confidence in their own 
strength and resources, to lead them into measures decisive in their come 
sequences, and to prepare their minds for resistance by arms, was the on« 
}y policy which the leaders could, at that time, pursue. Trumbull en- 
tered into their sentiments, with all the ardor in favor of Jiberty, which 
characterizes a youthful politician. ‘Chough he prosecuted the study of 
Yaw with the utmost attention, he frequently employed his leisure hours 
ain writing essays on political subjects, inthe public gazcttes; which had 
perhapsa greater effect from the novelty of his manner, and the caution 
he used to prevent any discovery of the real author. Nor did he neglect 
occasionally to cultivate the muse; and just before he left Boston, anonys 
mousty published his Elegy on the Times, which is contained in the pres- 
ent collection. Every thing then verging towards hostility in Masachu- 
setts, the cession of the courts being suspended, and Mr. Adams absent 
at the Congress in Philadelphia, he returned to New-Haven, and success- 
fully commenced practice at the bar, in November, 1774. 

“The year 1775 was a period ofterror aad dismay, The war had com. 
menced by the battle at Lexington. Unconditional submission, or a to 
tal rejection of the authority of the crown, presented the only alternative. 
Every exertion was made bythe friends of American liberty, to in- 
spire confidence in cur cause; tocrush the efforts of the Tory party and 
to prepare the public mind for the declaration of independence. With 
these views, at the solicitation ofsome ofhis friends in Congress, Trum. 
bull wrote the first part ofthe poem of M’Fingal, which they immediately 
procured to be published at Philadelphia, where Congress was then as- 
sembled. He hadalso formed the plan of the work, sketched some of the 
scenes of the third Canto and written the beginning of the fourth, with 
the commencement of the Vision, at which point, not being gifted with 
the prophetical powers of hishero, he was obliged to leave it then unfin. 
ished.” (pp. 15--17.) 


Mc Fingal was completed in 1782. The author is still 
living in Hartford, enjoying the respect of all those, whose 
zood opinion is an honor to age and virtue, as well as to tal- 
enis and learning. 

Mc Fingal is the principal poem in the collection, and 
first claims our attention. The object of this mock epic 
is explained by Mr. Trumbull himself, in a letter written 
May 20th, 1785 to the Marquis de Chastellux. 


‘In obedience to your request, signified to me oy our mutual friend, 
Colonel ———, I will now state without reserve the plan and design, 
upon which the poem of M‘Fingal was constructed. It was written 
merely with a political view, at the instigation of some leading members 
ofthe first Congress, who urged me to compose a satincal poem on the 
events of the campaign in the year 1775. My design was to give, in a 
poetical manner, a renera’ account of the American contest, with a par- 
ticular description of the characters and manners of the times, intersper- 
sed with anecdotes, which no laistory would probably record or displaye 
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and with as much impartiality as possible, satirize the follics and ex~ 
travagancies of my countrymen, as well as their enemies. I determined 
to describe every subject in the manner it struck my own imagination, 
and without confining myselfto a perpetual effort at wit, drollery, and 
humour, indulge every variety of manner as my subject varied, and in- 
sert all the ridicule, satire, sense, sprightliness, and elevation, of which I 
was master. In aword, | hoped to write aburlesque poem, which your 
Boileau would not have condemned, with those of Scarron and Dassouci, 
“aux plaisans du Pont-neuf.” 

“To throw this design into a regular poetical form, [introduced M‘Fin- 
gal, a fictitious hero, whois the gencral representative of the party, whout 
we styled Tories, in New-England. The scenes in which he is engaged, 
the towr-meeting, the mobs, the liberty-pole, the seeret cabal in the cel- 
dar, the operation of tarring and feathering, &c. were acted in almost eve- 
rytown. His exertions in favour of Great-Britain are regularly comple- 
ted by his flight to Boston, to which event every incident in the poem 
tends: in the course of which, all the transactions ofthe war, previous to 
the period of his flight, are naturally introduced in narration. The sub- 
sequent events are shown inthe customary and ancient poetical Way in a 
Vision; in which t availed mrself of the claims of the Scotch Highlanders, 
to the gift of prophecy by second-sight, as a novel kind of machinery, pe- 
culiarly appropriate to the subject, and exactly suited to a Poem, which 
from its nature must in every partbe a parody of the serious Epic. In 
this style, [ have preferred the high burlesque to the low, (which 's the style 
of Hudibras) not only as more agreeable to my own taste, but as it readily 
admits atransition to the grave, elevated or sublime: a transition which is 
often made with the greatest ease and gracefulness, in the satirical poems 
of Pope and Despreauyx.”*** (pp. 231—233.) 

The name Mc Fingal was probably not chosen without 
some particular signification in the choice. It was impor- 
tanttothe hero to have the gift of second sight, and this could 


not be conferred, with so great propriety,upon any as upon a 
Scotchman. A Scottish tory too is a more fit instrument of 
tyranny over English subjects than an Englishtory. A mer- 
cenary Jacobite, having deserted the House of Stuart, and 
sworn allegiance to the House of Hanover, was particular- 
ly adapted to the dirty purposes of oppression in British col- 
onies. An association with the poems of Ossian helps the~ 


spirit of the “high burlesque” in this satyric epic. 


“From Boston, in his best array, 

Great Squire Mc Fingal took his way, 

And, grac’d with ensigns of renown, 

Steer’d homeward vo his native town. 

His high descent our heralds trace 

From Ossian’s* fam’d Fingalian race: 

For though their name some part may lack, 

Old Fingal spelt it with a Mac, 

Which great Mc Pherson, with submission, 

We hope will add, the next ecition.” (p, 4.) 

«<*See Fingal, an ancient Epic Poem, published as the work of Ossian, 

a Caledonian bard of the third century. by James McPherson, The com- 
plete name of Ossian, according to the Scottwu nomenclature, will be Os: 
sian Mc Fingal,” 
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The plan of this poem is very simple. The first canto is 
the Town Meeting in the forenoon; the second, the Town 
Meeting in the afternoon; the third, the Liberty Pole; and 
the fourth, the Vision. Mc Fingal, the representative of the 
tories, makes speeches in defence of British oppression. Ho- 
norius, the representative of the whigs, the advocate of the 
rights and liberties of the colonies, and the fearless denoun- 


cer of tyranny, opposes Mc Fingal, and detects the folly, in- 
justice, and corruption of the tories in America, and the in- § 
fatuation and perverseness of the British ministry. Honorius ¢ 
conquers Mc Fingal both in argument and address. After 
dinner, the people erect a Liberty Pole, which is discovered C 
by Mc Fingal, and he goes out to read the riot act to them, b 
and to disperse the whiggish multitude. They seize him, te 
appoint a tribunal ef three of their number to decide upon a 
his case, bind him with a rope to the Pole, elevate his con- is 
stable by the waistband of his breeches, tar and feather the 2 
principal, and afterward drive both through the streets in te 
acart according to the decision of this wa; gish court. fi 
“Then. on the fatal cart, in state Pp 
They raised our grand Duumvirate. hi 
And as at Rome* alike committee, le 
Who found an owi within their city, 
With solemn rites and grave processions 
i At every shrine perform‘d lustrations; al 
Dt And lest jnfection might take piace to 
| Fa From such grim fowl with feather‘d face, 
i) All Rome attends him through the street ot 
in triumph to his country seat: de 
With like devotion all the choir fo 


Paraded round ourawful Squire; 

, In front the martial music comes 
Of horns and fiddles, fifes and drums, 
With jingling sound and carriage bells, 
And treble creak of rusted wheels. 
Behind, the croud, in lengthen’d row 
With proud procession, closed the show 









And at fit periods every throat 
Br ie Combined in universal shout; ‘ 
P & And hail’d great Liberty in chorus, 
ii ¢ Or bawl'd ‘confusion to the Tories.* th 
t Not louder storm the welkin braves 
t From clamors of conflicting waves; an 





Less dire in Lybian wilds the noise 
When rav‘ning lions lift their voice; OV 
Or triumphs at town-meetings made, ‘ 
On passing votes toregulate irade.7 (pp. 11117.) 







* Livy’s History. ta 
+ Such votes were frequently passed at town-meeting, with the view 

to prevent the augmentation of prices, andstop the depreciation of the 
paper money 
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Thus having borne them round the town, 
Last at the pole they set them down; 
And to the tavern take their way 
To end in mirth the festal day.” 


Mc Fingal has a vision, sees his old tory friend Malcolm. 
on a gallows, hears from him a sad tale of the entire defeat 
of their faction and of the British arms, and the success of 
the colonists in gaining their independence, and flies to 
Boston in despair to join his disconsolate party and flee the 
country. 

In the progress of this debate and vision, the causes of 
our Revolution are enumerated; the principal characters, 
battles, and events, are noticed; and the whole is brought 
toa happy conclusion. A great deal of satire is employed, 
and a minute acquaintance with the history of the period 
is evinced. Both low and high burlesque are put in requi- 
sition, although the author mentions the high only in his let- 
ter to the Marquis de Chastellux. The writer did not con- 
fine himself to any single mode of attack, but indulged his 
pen in every kind of fisure and description which camein 
his way. Particulars to illustrate this remark will be se- - 
lected in the course of our review. 

Mc Fingal is made perhaps too weak, inconsistent, and 
absurd in his arguments or statements for the defence of the 
tory cause. The party would hardly acknowledge for their 
own the representations which he makes of their favorite 
doctrines. They could not subscribe to the last line of the 


following quotation. 


“Have not our High-Church Clergy made it 
Appear from Scriptures, which ye credit, 
That right divine from heaven was lent 
To Kings, that is, the Parliament, 

Their subjects to oppress and teaze, 

And serve the devil when they please?”’ 


p, 24. 


The orator is not at liberty to ridicule his own argument in 
this manner. There must be at least seeming consistency, 
and the speaker ought so to express his sentiments as to ap- 
pear to believe them himself. It is too broadly against his 
own ostensible purpose, when he wishes to recommend a 
monarchical form of government, and particularly the ad- 
ministration of the monarch of Great Britain at that time, 
to say of kings what he does. 


“Now heaven its issues never brings 
Without the means, and these are kings; 
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And he who blames, when they announce ills, 
Would counteract the eternal counsels; 

As when the Jews a murmuring race, 

By constant grumblings fell from grace, 
Heaven taught them first to know their distance, 
By famine, slavery, and Philistines; 

When these could no repentance bring, 

In wrath it sent them last a king. 

So nineteen, ’tis believ’din twenty 

Of modern kings for plagues are sent you; 
‘Vor can your cavillers pretend 

But that they answer well their end.’’ 


Ps 27. 


We do not however desire to see Squire Mc Fingal’s case 
made out any better than itis. It was a bad cause, and 
ought to appear so. The poet has prepared his reader for 
the weaknesses and absurdities of his hero, and foretold his 


ull success as a logician. 


“Thus stor’d with intellectual riches, 
Skill’d was our Squire in making speeches, 
Where strength of brains united centers 
With strength of lungs surpassing Stentor’s. 
But as some muskets so contrive it 

As oft to miss the mark they drive at, 

And, though well aim’d at duck or plover, 
Bear wide and kick their owners over; 

So far’d our Squire, whose reasoning toil 
Would often on himself recoil, 

And so much injur’d more his side, 

The stronger arguments he applied, 

As old war-elephants dismayed 

Trod down the troops they came to aid, 
And hurt their own side more in battle, 
Than less and ordinary cattle. 
Vet at Town Meetings, every chief 
Pinn’d faith on great Mc Fingal’s sleeve, 
Which, when he lifted, all by rote 

tais’d sympathetic hands to vote.” 

pp; 7; 8 


Notwithstanding Mr. Trumbull, in the letter already quo- 
ted, speaks of his poem as the “high burlesque,” there are 
some instances of the low and even of the coarse. 


‘The quack forbears his patient’s souse 
To purge the Council and the House; 
The tinker quits his moulds and doxies 
To cast assembly-men and proxies 

From dung-hills deep of -blackest hue, 
Your drt-bred patriots spring to view, 
To wealth and power and honors rise, 
Like new wing’d maggots chang’d to flies, 
And fluttering round in high parade 
Strut in the robe, or gay cockade. 
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See Arnold quits for ways more certain, 

His bankrupt perjuries for his fortune, 

Brews rum no longer in his store; 

Jockey and skipper now no more, 

Forsakes his warehouses and docks, 

And writs of slander for te pox;* 

And cleans’d by patriotism from shame, 

Grows general of the foremost name.” 
pp, 91, 92. 


We shall now take notice of a variety of particulai® 
without any choice as to the order in which they may be 
suggested. 

“When VYankies, skill’d in martial rule, 
First put the British treops to school,” 


. Ps 3.. 
The orthography of the word in italics is not yet settled, 
and is improperly various in this new edition of Mc Fingal. 
The plural here given, Yankies, requires the singular to be 
Yankey, as it was in the old editions. In page 156, it is 
written Yankee, the regular plural of which is Yankees. 


“And every Yankee, full of mettle, 
Swarm forth like bees at sound of kettle.” 





We know not why the old orthography, Yankey, has been . 
changed to Yankee, unless it be, that doubling the letter e 
in the termination is supposed to make it resemble more the 
Indian sound, whence the word is thought to be derived. 
Yankooh (Mass: Hist: Coll: vol: 9, p, 95,) is the Mohegan 
term fora person, and Yaneka was the name of a town a- 
mong the Chickkasahs. A tradition has been handed down, 
but appears not tobe capable of much support from authority, 
that Yankoo, or Yankee, is an Indian word denoting courage, or 
power, or greatness. The author of “The Yankey in Lon- 
don” considers the term as the awkward Indian pronuncia~ - 
tion of Yorkshire; but a more probable account of its ori- 
gin is given in the appendix of the second volume of the 
work under review. 

“Yankies.--The first settlers of New-England were mestly emigrants 
from Londonand its vicinity, and exclusively styled themselves, The 
English. TheIndians, in attempting to utter the word, English, with 


their broad guttural accent, gave it a sound, which would be nearly re- 
presented in this way, Yaungees; the letter g being pronounced hard and 





*«Arnold’s perjuries at the time of his pretended bankruptcy, which 


was the first rise of his fortune; and his curious law suit against a brother 


skipper who had charged him with having caught the above mentioned 
disease by his connection with a certain African princess in the West In 
dics; were among the carly promises of bis future greatness and honors.” 
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approaching to the sound of & joined with a strong aspirate, like the 
Hebrew Cheth, or the Greek Chi, and the Z suppressed, as almost impos- 
sible to be distinctly heard in that combination. The Dutch settlers on 
the river Hudson andthe adjacent country, during the long contest con- 
cerning the night of territory, adopted the name, and applied it in 
contempt to the inhabitants of New-England. ‘The British of the lower 
class have since extended it to all the people of the United States. 

“This seems the most probable origin of the term. The pretended 
Indian tribe of Yankoos does not appear to have ever had an existence: 
as little can we believe in an etymological derivation of the word from 
ancient Scythia or Siberia, as that it was ever the name ofa horde of sava- 
ges in any part ofthe world. (pp. 223, 224.) 

This derivation is in favour of the orthography that dou- 
bles the letter e, Yankee. Although it was originally appli- 
ed by the British as a term of derision to the inhabitants of 
New England, its import is so honourable that its applica- 
tion, in the language of foreigners, has become national, 
and has risen above the indignity with which tories attempt- 
ed to cover it. The 65th number of the Edinburgh Review, 
in the article devoted to “Seybert’s Statistical Annals,” and 
which we noticed in our last, shows us that Jonathan also has 
become a national appellation for us, as much as John Bull 
has for England. Those whigs and republicans of the pre- 
sent day, who adopt the language arid feelings of British 

artizans and hirelings toward these national appellations, 
can hardly be delivered from the charge of degeneracy. 

We observe that Mr. Trumbull always puts before the S, 
in Squire Mc Fingal, the comma. ‘This is unnecessary, and 
had better be omitted. Johnson and Walker consider Squire 
an English word as well as Esquire. The contracted form 
has good authority without the mark of contraction. 

We are surprised to find in so handsome an edition, and 
coming from so good a scholar as Mr. Trumbull, such irreg- 
ularity in regard to the elision of vowels in words supposed 
to be too long for the measure. 





“Enslave th’ Amer’can wildernesses,”’ 





ps 6. 
“As that famed weaver, wife t? Ulysses,””—— 
Ps 9- 
«Above and near th’ Aermetic staff,”’—— 
p, 10. 
“Her cong’ring standard awed the main.” 
p, 12. 
Since he began th’ unnat’ral war,” 
p, 19. 


Far in th’ horizon tow’rd the west.” 
p, 106. 


These instances of elision, and of the supply of the com: 
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na to denote the contraction, are not followed by any de~ 
gree of uniformity, Itis not possible to know on what 
principles the vowels are left out in some cases, and re- 
tained in others. ‘The very same word is ditlerently treated. 
“From our old rev’rend Sam Auchmuty,”’— 
p, 24. 
“O’er punster Cooper’s reverend head.” 
p, 73: 
This is mere caprice, and, although a small article for 2 
single instance, it is of importance as it affects both the 
pronunciation of the language, and its appearance on the 
page. Contractions injure euphony, and their marks in 
print are thorns to the eye which should be avoided when 
possible. The following are instances, where the elision 
ought to be found in words ending in ed, but itis not. The 
yeason for the elision, when the ed is not pronounced in 
full, is, that sometimes the full pronunciation of it in poet- 
ry 1s demanded by the measure, 


6 Bing natized each unbeliever, 
Rad’ vow’d to live and ruie forever.” 
p, 15. 


Why is vow’d subjected to the elision, and the last sy 
of anath’natized not? 





“Her follies nursed in all their stages,” 


(p: 19) 
«Not vainer vows with sillier call 
Elijah s prophets raised to Baal.” (p, 17: 

Yn the same page the same word is contracted. 


“And gallows rais‘d to stretch their necks on.” 


The following is a similar instance of caprice. 


94 


“Make them run glib, when oiled by priest.” (p, 26. 
“Swung th’ unoil'd hinge of each pew door"———(p, 80.) 
“Stood imaged forth in stones and stocks,“ (p, 18.) 
The following are words, in which the vowels should be 
omitted for the same reason that excludes them from .4mer’- 
can, Mere’ry, cong ring, unnal’ral, and others already quoted, 


or they should be retained in all. The truth i is, that they 
ought not to be cut off in any of these instances, except in 


the termination ed, when not pronounced in full. The rea- 


sons we shall give by and by. 
«Opposing windsin £olus’ (’ius’ ) cave,” — 
. , 11, 
‘Waose various ( var’ous_) wealth with liberal (lid’ral ) hand,"— 


p, 12. 


7 
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“Bade North prepare his fery (/’ry_} furnace;”’— 


p, 16. 
“Our General ( Gen’ral ) ashis actions show,”— 
p, 18. 
“And yet gain’d fewer proselyte (pros’lyte_) whigs,”— 


«Did heaven send down, our pains to medicine, (med’ cine, ) 
That old simplicity of Edson.” 
p, 33. 
Here, as med’cine rhymes with Edson, there is a peculiar rea- 
son for the elision. 
“The indulgent ( Th’ indulgent.) bowels whence ye sprung;”— 
p, 42 
We might go on fora long time adding to this collection 
of capricious adoptions and omissions of the elision, but it 
is unnecessary. We direct public attention to it chiefly for 
the purpose of remarking, that the true rules for scanning 
English poetry have received much less regard than they 
deserve, and are not generally understood. Because the 
measure, asin Mc Fingal,is iambic, it is not required that ev- 
ery foot should be an iambus. Other feet may be, and fre- 
quently are, introduced by the best poets. The number of 
feet, but not the number of syllables, must be the same in 
rhyming lines, except in the Alexandrine which ends a para- 
graph in our pentameter, or heroic verse. It is not desira- 
ble to have the same kind of foot uniformly in the same 
piece of poetry. A variety is far more agreeable. In all 
the instances, where Mr. Trumbull has adopted the elision, 
excepting the words terminating in ed, the measure is com- 
plete without it. His lines are all intended to be of four 
feet. This object is accomplished if we do not confine him 
to iambuses, but is not accomplished if we do, even though 
we allow him his elisions. We will take one of the most 
difficult lines for our analysis. 
‘«‘Enslave th’ Amer’can wildernesses.” (p, 6.) 
Drop the elisions and divide this line thus: 
“Euslave | the Amer | ican wil | dernesses.” 
The first foot isan iambus, the second an anapest, the third 
an anapest, and the fourth an amphibrach. We have no ac- 
cented types, and therefore cannot mark the long and short 
vowels, or long and short syllables. 
We will take another difficult line. 
“As that fam’d weaver, wife t? Ulysses.” (p, 9.) 
Write and divide the line thus: 
“As that] fem’d ‘vea | ver wife | to Ulysses.” 
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The first foot is an iambus, the second a spondee, the third 
an iambus, and the fourth a peon tertius, answering to anima- 
tus in Latin. Any man, who is skilled in reading English 
poetry, and knows how to scan it, can give a distinct sound 
to every syllable, and yet preserve the feet and the melody. 
Even when the elisions are made, the vowels must be 
sounded, or the euphony of the line is destroyed. 

When we obtain accented types, it is our intention to of- 


fer some essays at large on the subject of English versifica- 
tion and orthoepy. 


(To be concluded in our next number.) 
° & in - 


LITERARY. 


On Wednesday, the 12th of July, was held the Com- 
MENCEMENT of the first regular class of graduates in Tran- 
syLVANIA University. The Exercises, which were in the 
chapel of the Institution, were attended by an overflowing 
audience of the most respectable people in the town and 
vicinity. The Salutatory, by WixLs, was a piece of good 
Latin, containing appropriate addresses to the President 
and Trustees, to the associates of the Faculty, to the class 
and other students, and to the ¢itizens assembled. Had it 
been more perfectly committed to memory, it would have 
been more successfully pronounced. The tones of the 
speaker’s voice are varied, sweet, and interesting. An Es- 
say on the Study of Man, by Srout, was sensible and useful, 
delivered in a plain and modest manner, and creditable to 
his understanding. A dissertation on the Imagination, by 
WaL.ace, was respectable. It evinced an amiable mind 
with considerable cultivation. He wants more force and 
animation in his delivery. A dissertation on Liberal Stu- 
dies, by Presstey, was judicious, feeling, and excellent. 
The declamation was natural, earnest, and impressive. Hig 
sincerity, sound sense, and high tone of practical morality, 
commanded the entire attention of the audience. His cen- 
sure of the ancient sages was, however, too unqualified and 
sweeping, an error into which young minds are apt to fall. 
" An Oration on the Association of Ideas, by MoreHEAD, was 
beautifully written, full of glowing and elevated sentiments 
and images, and deliyered with a happy ynpion of dignity 
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and fervor. le was a little too rapid, and might have intro- 
duced a greater variety of tones with ady antage. Tis ima- 
zination and taste are good, but the last requires his atten- 
tion most. Refinement, feeling, patriotism, and a generous 
enthusiasm, pervaded and consecrated his performance. 
An Oration on Military Spirit, by Horxins, had good 
thoughts, just reflections, and the materials of fine figurative 
illustratio: n, but it was composed in bad taste which was not 
covered by a judicious pronunciation. Fis sentences were 
too long, and were loaded with ornament. He is said to 
be a good scholar, and a young man of excellent promise. 
Let him then chastise his taste, “and discipline his imagina- 
tion. ‘The Valedictory, by Comems .N, Was asensible vindica- 
tion of the Philosophy of the’ Mind, and its great importance 
to the improvement of our systems of education, while it 
contained appropriate and interesting addresses to his In- 
structers, te the Trustees, to the patrons of Transylvania, 
to his successors in the University, and to his class-mates 
now about to part forever with their present relation to each 
other in the walls of their Alma Mater. His sentiments 
were good, his style adapted to the thoughts, his compli- 
ment to his successors generous, and his delivery excellent. 
His tones were happily varied and relieved. The ceremony 
of conferring degrees, notwithstanding little is expected 
from it, is yet an ‘interesting part of this academical exhibi- 
tion. The Latin Form gives dignity and authority to the 
occasion, while it furnishes an article of variety to the ex- 
ercises, and tends to preserve a just reverence for this ele. 
gant cl issical language and its hallowed associations. The 
heart of ery spectator must be engaged for the prosperity 
of the young gentlemen who receive this last gift from the 
emple of the Muses as they are retiring from the devotions 
W nie h they have been paying for years. “The Baccalaureate 
Address necessarilycalls up the most interesting recollections 
and antici pations. it is connected with the history of the 
class, their studies, the gradual development of their minds, 
their manners and habits, the friendships they have formed, 
their destinations in life, the services they are to render to 
the community, the glory they are to obtain, and the rewards 
icy are to meet. ‘The whole is crowned with a devout re- 
commendation of the graduates, the University, and the 
country to the care and the blessings of Heaven. 
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LETTER TO CALEB ATWATER, OF CIRCLEVILLE, 


On the Upper Alleghawian Monuments of North Elkhorn Creck, 
Fayette County, Kentucky. 


~ ie 


Lexineton, 12th July, 1820. 

Aut the various monuments, scattered through the west- 
ern states by that ancient and populous nation, the Allegha- 
wian, (as we find it called by the Lennape tribes) are very 
far from being thoroughly and accurately known; yet no 
one, who values in the least thc knowledge of remote times 
and past generations, will deny, that their complete and 
cOl mparative investigation might prove highly interesting, 
and fill many of the present b lanks in the earliest history of 
America in general, and our country in particular, its first 
inhabitants, their manners, arts, and acquirements. 

The neighbourhood of Lexington appears to have been 
formerly the nucleus of an Alleghawian setilement, since 
many of their monuments are scattered near this tow n. J 
described to you in a former letter a ditched town, near 
the head of Hickman’s creek. I have since heard that 
there are some other monuments in that vicinity, which I 
shall soon visit again: they might be called the eastern 
eroup of our monuments. 

We have two northern groups, lying on the south side of 
North Elkhorn Creek, at the distance of about a mile from 
each other. Ihave lately visited and surveyed the upper 
one lying eastward, near Russell’s cave on the Cynthiana 
road, which I now mean to describe to you. When I shall 
have surveyed the lower group, which is said to consist of 
two very large circular inclosures, I shall not fail to give you 
an account of it. I am told that a square inclosure lies 
west of this town, near the northern Frankfort road, and 
many mounds and graves lie to the south of this town, which 
1 shall endeavour to visit gradually. 

it is rather extraordinary that no survey (to my know- 
ledge at least) has yet been taken of these Nateobilieiie al- 
‘hough they are so near to our town, and appear to be as 

singular as any found in the State of Ohio, Our worthy 
and lamented friend, Mr. John D. Clifford, had never visit- 


"ed those on the Elkhorn, although he would have been 


highly gratified by their sight, since they elucidate and fur- 
nish additional proofs for his theory on the religious purpose 
of all the enclosures with an inward ditch. 
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I visited this upper group of monuments, a few days 
ago in company with two gentlemen of Lexington. They 
are situated about six miles from this town in a N. N. E. di- 
rection, on the west and back part of Colonel Russell’s 
farm, which stands on the road leading from Lexington to 
Cynthiana. 

The ground on which they stand is a beautiful level spot, 
covered with young trees and short grass or fine turf, on the 
south side of a bend of North Elkhorn Creek, nearly oppo- 
site the mouth of Opossum run, and close by Hamilton’s 
farm and spring, which he west of them. They extend as 
far as Russell’s cave on the east side ot the Cynthiana road. 
‘There are many sinks towards the South and South East. 

Isend you a map of the neighbourhood, and the monu- 
ments, by which you will easily conceive their relative situ- 
ation. 

I shall now proceed to describe the monuments in order. 

No. 1, which stands nearly in the centre, is a circular en- 
closure, 600 feet in circumference, formed of four parts: 
Ist, a broad circular parapet, now about 20 feet broad and 
2 feet high; 2d, an inward ditch now very shallow, and 
nearly on a level with the outward ground; 3d, a gateway, 
lying due north, raised above the ditch, about 15 feet broad 
and leadihg to the central area; 4th, a square central area, 
raised nearly 3 feet above the ditch,perfectly square and lev- 
e], each side 70 feet long and facing the four cardinal points. 

No. 2 lies N. E. of No. 1, at about 250 feet distance; it is 
a regular circular convex mound, 175 feet in circumfer- 
ence and nearly 4 feet high, surrounded by a small outward 
ditch. 

No. 3 lies nearly North of No. 1, and at about 250 feet 
distance from No.2. Itis asingular and complicated mon- 
ument, of an irregular square form nearly conical, or nar- 
rower at the upper end facing the creek. It consists, Ist, 
of a high and broad parapet, about 100 feet long and more 
than 5 feet high as yet, above the inward ditch on the 
South base, which is about 75 feet long; 2d, of an inside 
ditch; 5d, of an area of the same form. with the outward 
parapet, but rather uneven; 4th, of an obsolete broad 
gateway at the upper west side; Sth, of an irregular raised 
platform connected with the outward parapet, and extend- 
ing towards the north toconnect it with several mounds; 6th, 
of three small mounds, aboyt 50 feet in circumference and 
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2 feet high, standing irregularly round that platform, two 
on the west side and one on the east. 

No. 4. These are two large sunken mounds, connected 
with No. 3. One of them stands at the upper end of the 
platform, and is sunk in an outward circular ditch about 
250 feet in circumference, and 2 feet deep. The mound, 
which is perfectly round and convex, is only 2 feet high, 
and appears sunk in the ditch. Another similar mound 
stands in a corn field, connected by a long raised way to the 
upper east end of the parapet in No. 3. 

No. 5 is monument of an oblong square form, consisting 
of the four usual parts of a parapet, an inward ditch, a cen- 
tral area, and a gateway. ‘This last stands nearly opposite 
the gateway of No. 3, at about 125 feet distance, and leads 
over the ditch to the central area. The whole outward cir- 
cumference of the parapet is about 440 feet. The longest 
side fronts the 8S. W. and N. E. and is 120 feet long, while 
the shortest is 100 feet long. The central area is level and 
has exactly half the dimensions of the parapet, being 60 
feet long and 50 wide. It is raised 2 or 3 feet as well as the 
parapet. The end opposite to the gateway is not far from 
Hamilton’s spring. 

No. 6 is a mound without a ditch, 190 feet in circumfer- 
ence and 5feet high. Itlies nearly west from No. 1. 

No. 7. isa stone mound on the east side of Russell’s spring 
and on the brim of the gulley. It lies east from the other 
monuments and more than half a mile distant. It is 10 
feet high on the north side, and 175 feet in circumference, 
being formed altogether by loose stones heaped together, 
but now covered with a thin soil and stone grass. 

No. 8 is a similar stone mound, but rather smaller, lying 

north of No. 7, at the confluence of Russell’s spring with 
North Elkhorn. 
' I was told by Colonel Russel that another small stone 
mound formerly stood in his yard west of the spring, and, 
laying rather in the way, was removed; when the loose 
stones were found to cover human bones. 

Russell’s spring is a natural curiosity, it is a subterrane- 
nean stream of water issuing from a cave; both have been 


.{raced and followed for three quarters of a mile, and it is 


mereover connected with the sinks west of Russell's, since 
something thrown into them has been seen to come out at 
the spring. The cave is crooked, narrow, and rather shal- 
low. As the stream often fills it from side to side, one 
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must often wade to explore it, and even swim in some pla- 
ccs. Fish are found in it, such as Suckers and Catfihes. 
In freshets the water fills the cavity. At the mouth the 
stream is usually one foot deep, and discharges itself into 
the Elkhorn about one hundred steps below. The mouth 
of the cave is below a chain of rocky limestone cliffs, 
where some organic fossils areimbedded. A large and spa- 
cions hall lies next to it in the rock, forming another cave, 
which is filled up by rubbish at a short distance, but coms 
municates by narrow chasms with the other cave. 

The above account of this curious group of monuments 
will probably suggest to you some new ideas on the subject, 
as they afford some new peculiarities, scldom seen else- 
where. In my opinion it is not doubtful th: t Nos. 1, 3, and & 
were earthern buildings adapted for religious ceremonies 
and the others fer sepulchral purposes. 

Whenever we meet Alleghawian monuments not calcula- 
ted for defence and military purposes, and without outward 
ditches and inelosed springs; but particularly when we find 
an inward ditch separating the outward enclosure or para- 
pet from acentral and raised area, we ought to consider 
these monuments as Alleghawian temples, &c. the rude 
sacerdotal architecture of a people in the earliest stage of 
civilization, or a degree lower than those nations who built 
similar shaped- monuments with sunburt bricks and stones. 
‘The similarities between these monumentsand many Celtic, 
Druidic, Scythic, Tartarian, Indian, and Polynesian reli- 
gious monuments will appear evident to all those, who may 
undertake to compare them, and investigate the subject 
with candour. But the identity between our Alleghawian 
monuments and those of the ancient Floridian, Antillian, 
Mexican, Peruvian, and Chilese nations is almost complete 
in many instances, and in others hardly any difference ex- 
isis, except such variety as we even observe among ours, or 


fe 


such as the progress of the arts will have occasioned. 


The man or men, who will endeavour to collect all the 
scattered accounts and notices of American monuments, 
and who will bring them forth ina methodical, compara- 
five, and perspicuous point of view, will render a real 


and important service to the historian of our ancient times, 
and of our predecessors on this luxuriant soil, and even to 


% 


historian of mankind, its early arts and manners. 
Among the principal peculiarities, which I have noticed 
} { monuments, the square area of No. 1, en- 
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closed within a circular ditch and parapet, is very interest- 
ing, since it exhibits a new compound geometrical form of 
building. The ditch must have been much deeper once, 
and the parapet, with the area, much higher; since, during 
the many centuries, which have elapsed over these monu- 
ments, the rains, dust, decayed plantsand trees must have 
gradually filled the ditch, &c. 1 was told by Mr. Martin that 
within his recollection, or about twenty-five years ago, the 
ditch in the monument near the head of Hickman’s Creek 
‘was at least one foot deeper. Whenever we find central 
and separated areas in the Alleghawian monuments, we must 
suppose they were intended for the real places of worship 
and‘sacrifices, where only the priests and chiefs were ad- 
mitted; while the Crowd stood probably on the parapet, to 
Jook on, and in fact these parapets are generally convex 
and sloping inwards or towards the central area. 

The ‘ditched mound, no. 2, is remarkable, and must have 
had a peculiar destination, like the sunken mounds, No 4, 
which differ from No.2, merely by being much lower, and 
appearing therefore almost sunk in the ditch. 

The stone mounds, Nos. 7 and 8, are also peculiar, and 
evidently sepulchral. But why were the dead bodies coy- 
éred here with stones instead of earth? Perhaps these 
mounds belonged to different tribes, or the conveniency of 
finding stones, in the rocky neighbourhood of Russell’s 
cave and spring, may have been an inducement for employ- 
ing them. | 

Believe me, as usual, your friend and well wisher, 

C. S. RAFINESQUE. 

P.$. [have lately heard that something like the ruins of 
a town built with sunburnt bricks, mixed with straw, and in 
which brick: wells have been seen, also the appearances 
of houses, streets, &c. have been discovered not far from 
the western bank of the Miasissippi, between New Madrid and 
the mouth of the River Arkansas. Itis much to be wished 
that somebody would visit and survey the spot, ascertain the 
fact, and describe this new monument, which may add 
another link to our Ancient History, 

8 
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CONTESTS WITH THE INDIANS. 


The following articles, as well as some of a similar nature which have 
appeared in previous numbers, are worthy of preservation as materials 
for history. Should any errors be detected in them, we shall be happy to 
receive and publish corrections from authentic and responsible sources, 
Their general accuracy may be relied on, 


EE ee 


ST. CLAIR’S CAMPAIGN. 


GeneraL Harmer’s expedition, of which an account was 
given in the Western Review for April iast, not having an- 
swered the purpose intended, viz, that of bringing about a 

eace with the northern Indians, Congress passed an act 
adding to the establishment another regiment of regular 
troops, which was placed under the command of general 
Arthur St Clair, and general Richard Butler was made se- 
cond in rank, which last appointment determined general 
Harmer to leave the service. The delay in the Quarter- 
Master’s Department was so great, that it was late in Sep- 
tember before the army was ready to leave fort Washington, 
and when it arrived at the Big Miami River a fort was com- 
menced, the erection of which, from the rawness of the 
troops, occupied more than two weeks. The army then, a- 
bout the 4th of October 1791, attempted to march by two 
roads, opened at four hundred yards distance from each oth- 
er, and proceeded about two miles; the line of march was 
then altered, and they proceeded, in two days more, about 
twelve miles, when the country became more open. They 
then continued in a direct line, N. 16° W. until stopped, at 
thirty six miles from the Big Miami, by an impenetrable 
swamp or morass. Upon strict search an old Indian path 
was found, which the General concluded to follow, as the 
whole country appeared to be full of these morasses. At 
about sixty eight miles from the Ohio River a second fort 
was built, called Fort Jefferson, before the completion of 
which the contract failed, and the public horses had to be 
sent back for a supply of provisions. The men were put 
on anallowance of half a pound of flour and a pound of beef 
per day for one week, and were then limited to a quarter of 
a pound of flour per day to the end of the campaign. Fort 
Jefferson having been finished, the troops moved on six 
miles, to the. plase where Greenville was afterwards built, 
and remainell there a week. Having then received a smal 
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supply of provisions, they moved on twelve miles to Still 
Water, where about one hundred and fifty or two hundred of 
the Kentucky Militia deserted. The General, bein. appre- 
hensive they would fallin with and destroy a convoy of pros 
visions which was expected, detached major Hamtramock, 
with the principal part of the Ist regiment, to meet the con 
voy and protect it. As the major passed the encampment, - 
(six miles from fort Jefferson,) a party of Indians was discov- 
ered reconnoitring, who fled at his approach. The regi- 
ment proceeded to the tree, nineteen miles from the Miami 
River, where it was expected the convoy of provisions 
would be in waiting, but none was there. The detachment 
then commenced its march back to the army, but did not 
arrive in time to render any service. 

The army had advanced, on the night of the 3d of No- 
vember, thirty miles from fort Jefferson, to the bank of one 
of the forks of the Wabash, and just after day light next 
morning a general attack was made on the whole army, 
which was completely surrounded, and received a most 
deadly fire, from the enemy on every side. The troops 
stood up in their ranks and received the fire for some 
time, me ie general Butler ordered a charge with’ the right 
wing and drove the enemy a considerable distance; but the 
troops, on returning to their encampment, were followed by 
the enemy, firing on their rear. A second charge was 
then made by the same troops with similar success and sim - 
ilar loss. General Butler, having received two wounds, 
both of which were dresse.', determined’ to make a third 
charge, but, just as he was mounting his horse for the pur- 
pose, he received a mortal wound. By this time the field 
was strewed with the dead and dying. General St. Clair, 
being ill with the gout, and scarcely able to sit on horse- 
back, entertaining no hopes of victory, but seeing the great- 
er part of his officers either killed or wounded, ordered his 
troops to charge at the road and to go home; by which 
means they broke through theenemy. Now commenced the 
most disgraceful part of the scene. As the greater portion of 
the men threw away their arms, and every thing that was 
cumbersome, the ground was strewed with dead bodies, 
hats, coats, and shoes for about four miles, where the 
enemy gave over the chase. The returns of the killed and 
missing amounted to seven hundred and fifty privates and 
seven officers, but including waggoners, pack horsemen, 
and bullock drivers, there were upwards of one thousand, 
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besides a great number of women, who had been injudi- 
ciously suffered te follow the army. 

Great blame has been cast om General St. Clair for the 
failure of this expedition, but the fault rested principally 
with the Quartermaster General, who took a considerable 
time in having tent poles and packsaddles made in Phila- 
delphia, and transported across the mountains. The for- 
mei were laid by as useless, the troops preferring to cut tent. 
poles where they encamped, rather than to carry them, and 
the packsaddles were so large, that they injured the 
back of every horse on which they were placed, although 
they cost, exclusive of transportation, double the price of 
good ones in Pittsburgh. General Butler saw they would 
not answer and ordered others to be procured before he 
deft Pittsburgh, otherwise the army would not have been. 
able to move at all. 

Another cause of the failure, which cannot be attribu- 
ted to General St. Clair, was the nature of the troops, of 
which one half of his army was composed. They were 
levied for six months only, were badly clothed, and had to 
stand out in that climate with linen pantaloons nearly wor 
out; many of them were without shoes, with only part ofa 
hat, and the remains of what had been called a _ coat, very 
few had shirts, and, what was worse than all, they were half 
starved. The contracthaving failed, the army ought to have 
returned, but the General had no discretionary orders. He 
was to go on at all events to the Miami Village, where 
Harmer had been the fall before, and the centractor un- 
deriook with two hundred horses to supply the army with 
flour, although one thousand would have been insufficient 
for the purpose. ‘The only error I attribute to General St. 
Clair, was his not following Harmer’s route,as he had a 
number of officers with him, who could have been his 
guides. told him what kind of country he had to pass, 
and where to look out for ambuscades, but perhaps he 
was ordered to take the route he did. I cannot forbear to 
mention the shameful conduct of some of the Quartermas- 
ters in cheating the soldiers out of part of their small al- 
fowance. It had been agreed that where the beef was drawn 
in Jarge drafts, 5 per cent. should be allowed to make 
up for the v ate in dividing between messes; this 5 per 
cent. those Quartermasters appropriated to their own use, 
and indeed, it was said, frequently more. 

Forts Jefferson and Hamilton were retained, notwithstand- 
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ing the great advantage the enemy had gained. Brigadier 
General Wilkinson was sent on to take the command of the 

residue of the troops consisting of part of the Ist and 2nd. 
Regiments of Infantry. In the course of the winter the Gen- 
eral made an excursion to the field of battle and received. 
one piece of cannon, and all the carriages, also one travel- 
ling forge, and some tools. The nextsummer was devoted 
to getting on a supply of provisions in advance, and recon- 
noitring the country. General Wilkinson made a second 
visit to St. Clair’s battle ground, found one piece of can- 
non which the Indians had hid, and removed it to another 
place. The troops at Forts Jefferson and Hamilton were al- 
so employed part of the summer in getting a quantity of hay 
for the use of the Cavalry that was expected at Fort Jef- 
ferson. The hay-makers were attacked and a sergeant, cor- 
poral, and fifteen privates killed or taken. A few were 
also taken from Fort Hamilton. 

This summer, three different flags with proposals of 

eace, were sent to the Indians, the first by Mr. Freeman, 
who was killed on the Little Miami River, the other two by 
Colonel John Hardin of Kentucky, and Major Freeman ‘of’ 
the regular troops, who set out together and kept in com- 
pany to the place now called St. Marks, where they separ- 
ated, Colonel Hardin taking the route to Sandusky, and Ma- 
jor Freeman to the mouth of the Auglaze. Nothing certain 

» has ever been known of the fate of Colonel Hardin. Major 
Freeman had arrived within a few miles of his destination, 
when he was treacherously massacred in the night by two 
Savages. The Interpreter, who was with him, escaped, and 
relates that, a few days after, he saw Colonel Hardin’s hor- 
ses and clothes brought in, which is all that has ever been 
heard respecting him since. 
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In the summer of 1792, one hundred Kentucky volun- 
teers were ordered to reinforce General Wilkinson for the 
purpose of escorting provisions to the out posts. The first 
party, under the command of Captain Joshua Barbee, had 
served the time for which they were engaged, and a second, 
under Major John Adair, which attended as a convoy of pro- 
visions to Fort Jefferson had returned to Fort St. 
Clair, an intermediate post, on the night of the 5th Noyem- 
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ber, and encamped about two hundred yards from the fort. 
Tt was the custom with the Major to have his men up some 
time before day, and at the dawn to give a signal for the 
sentinels to leave their posts, to come in, ard prepare for 
the march. On the morning of 6th November, as the senti- 
nels weie coming in, the party was attacked by three or. 
four hundred Indians, and by them driven under the walls 
of the fort. One half took shelter within; the rest, under 
Major Adair, took possession of apicket work, intended to 
cover some stables, where they made a successful stand.— 
They then drove the enemy tothe woods, whence they 
also were‘driven back in their turn, and these alternate 
pursuits and retreats were repeated several times. The 
Indians, at length, drew off, taking all the horses with them, 
Adair again pursued them, and in a little more thana mile, 
came in sight of them acrossa steep hollow. He called to 
them to come back and take another fair fight, which they 
accordingly did; and being so far superior to him in number, 
he was of course obliged to give way and retreat as soon as 
possible. Lieutenant Job Hale, sergeant English, and 
three others, were killed; Lieutenants George Madison, and 
Richard Taylor, and five or six others were wounded, all 
of whom recovered. The Indians left seven dead on the 
field, and were seen to carry off several during the action. 
‘Two men, whom the enemy had taken a few days before 
from Fort Hamilton, were found dead at their encamp- 
ment, one mile and a half from the fort. 
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POETRY. 


RE 


JULIA’S URN. 


I 
Come, maidens, cull the choicest flowers 
That blossom in the solar ray: 
Seekthese cypress-shaded bowers, 
Nor hail the rosy smile of day. 
Slowly chant the song of love, 
Soothe the spirit of the grove! 
Strew along the mossy way 
The primrose and the violet gay; 
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POETRY. 


Sweet Philomel shall plaintive mourn 
Her solemn dirge o’er Julia’s urn. 


2 


Bid the shepherd. boy attend, 
And guide the tenderest yearlings here, 
Where, soft, the mournful willows bend 
Low, to shed the pensive tear. 


Bid him chant a softer strain, 

Call reflections from her fain: 

Cease, ye zephyrs! cease to chide 
The mournful murm’rings of the tide. 
Hither maidens come and twine, 
Your garlands round my Julia’s shrine. 


3 


Let Erebus bedim the eye, 
The roseate, phosphor eye of day; 
Let Nature veil the glowing sky, 
“And Luna shed her silver ray. 


Chant aloud your song of love, 
Plaintive mourner of the grove; 
Hither maidens come and bring 
The choicest blossoms of the spring; 
Come, Melancholy, leave thy cave, 
And breathe a sigh o’er Julia’s grave! 


a 


TRANSLATION 
Of the Italian Ode, in our last, 


To the memory of Mr. John D. Clifford. 


The flag funereal, stern Death, 


Dark-streaming o’er the crowded way, 


The sacred bell’s harsh, iron breath, 


Thy hated victory display. 
We enter. Lowly is the flower 
Wither’d in life’s meridian hour. 
Pallid it lies, crush’d by the clasp 


Of that all-powerful arm and adamantine grasp, 


The pious soul its rapid flight 
To God, its virtue’s guerdon, wings, 
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Beyond the Sun, through realms of light 
Peans of gratitude it sings. 
Arches empyreal around, 
With holy harmony resound, 








: - Till echoed through ethereal deeps 

ae Of other spheres, afar the heavenly music sweeps. 
i Swift to the former partner of his joy 

i‘ Dove-like he flies. In raptures roll 

wie 4 Their moments, while no words alloy 

eRe The still communion of the soul. 

ie i With sympathetic glance they see 

ng The mourning orphan-family; 

ape Nor would their tears of sorrow sleep, 
ee if spirits of the blest, the seraphim, could weep. 
ee 

Ha R} Sweet friendship’s balmy duties, paid 

\ oe To sorrow, charm the holy pair; 

ag TY And sweet the sigh of the bright maid 

Becsiy @l Who loves to lull that sorrow’s care. 

aes The Almighty source of love they pray 

) eae Their grief’s intemperance to sway, 

ie And when the fatal signal’s given, 

Baas Wrapped in their saintly white, they may ascend te 
Ba i Heaven. 

gee 

| ee : 4 Lo! where Death’s chariot enshrouds 
hea! His victim; and is toll’d the knell 

1 ee To unaffected weeping crowds 

ie fl Of a last, sorrowful farewell, 

Mee Nor happy hope, nor torturing hour 

by i 
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Resists the awful despot’s power. 


f we Grates harshly, as his portals part, 
ne 4 The hinge, and every clod falls heavy on the heart. 
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Ne’er stopping on his journey, stills 
lid Gray Time the passions’ sullen roar, 
bag The memory of distant ills 
Is but the sigh of tempests o’er. 

To his posterity his name 

Immortal virtues shall proclaim, 

And shame the vicious with his bays, 
i True as the Poet’s soul, unfading as his lays. 
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